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Leeds Castle, Kent. 


Kent, rising out 


f 





of a broad sheet 
of water, and cast- 
ing embattled sha- 
dows into it,stands 


"7 ath as FEW miles from 
| > Maidstone, in 
\iea ‘\, 


residence and pro- 


Queen Eleanor. 
When it came into 


her possession it 





therefore, of two large piles of buildings, which, 
with a strong gatehouse and barbican, form four 
distinct forts or divisions, capable of separate 
defence after either fell into the hands of an 
enemy; and the water was so managed as to 
pass between these several buildings in three 
places. Thus it will be seen the Edwardian 
architect cleverly developed the natural strength 
of the position, if, indeed, he did not find this 
arrangement ready to his hand as left by the 
Norman ingéniewrs who preceded him. Three 
causeways approached the castle: one of them 
was opposed by the barbican, which was com- 
posed of two parts, with a drawbridge between 
them; and when the barrier was successfully 
passed, those who were endeavouring to gain 
admittance found themselves exactly in the same 
position as those who approached by either of 
the other causeways, in front only of the bridge 
that spanned the moat, before the strong gate- 


a large castle, house protecting the fortress on the first island. 
that was once the 
| passed this second drawbridge in our path, we 


perty of the good , 


Supposing, for convenience sake, that we have 


find ourselves standing outside the gates of the 
main entrance into the group of buildings occu- 
pying the whole of the area of the larger of the 
two islands. Passing this interior gatehouse, 


was either a Nor- with the buildings adjoining it, we are admitted | 
man building, or to an inner bailey, across which, at the opposite borne that name. These rooms were enlarged 
else a Saxon for- end, extends the large building, called the New by Edward I., who also gave additional windows 
tress with Norman Castle, in which are situated the principal apart- to them. Beyond this key to the island the 
extensions; but ments required for a modern dwelling. In the area was divided into an outer and inner bailey, 
her gallant hus- rear of this portion of the fabric, which has the one encompassing the other. The massive 
band made several been modernised both in Elizabethan and | wall of the inner enceinte has disappeared, but 
additions to it, Georgian times, as well as in our own, is the the foundations remain, and show its position ; 
some of which are smaller island on which stands the old castle, the outer bailey was surrounded by a lower 
still standing, and often spoken of, too, in old writings as the wall, strengthened with bastions and towers, 
give the fabric an Gloriette. Between the two structures were two | believed to be the work of Edward I. There are 
Edwardian cha- | drawbridges: thus communication could be cut traces of several ancient buildings, besides the 
racter. In anti-/ off from either side. The position of the two residence of the lord of the place on this island, 
quarian circles , islands with reference to their approach from but the only one standing within the inner 





face of which are the stone corbels, inserted sub- 
sequently, for the support of a brattice; and on 
either side are guard-rooms, from which the 
entrance could be also defended. On one side 
of this entrance it is probable the stables wera 
situated, and on the other the cellars for the re- 
ception of the vast stores of salt meat, beer, and 
other requisites for a garrison, and a kitchen; 
and on an upper floor, over these, were the 
guard-rooms for the private soldiers and yeomen 
of the guard, and a constable’s room between 
them, having in front of it, exactly over the 
entrance, ® portcullis-room. Every passage and 
staircase was of the narrowest dimensions, so 
that only one man could pass at a time, giving 
every opportunity for a hand-to-hand fight for 
every inch of ground. But there was not always 
fighting going on; and many an idle hour was 
spent within these chambers, as an inscription, 
incised on the chimneypiece, in the constable’s 
room, proves. Some young gallant, in the 
fifteenth century, to while away his time, took the 
trouble to cut the following sentence upon the 
stone :—“ Whyle that ye may my ladye plese not 
sors of travayle they werke, quoth Oracius ;” 
and as in very similar characters the word 
Nefferett is cut upon the arch of the outer gate, 
our guide thinks it likely the gallant may have 


the old place is a familiar and appreciated ' the shore being thus indicated, we will observe bailey is the Maidens’ Tower, to which we will 


object ; but to the general public Leeds Castle | 
is almost unknown. Yet not only was it once | 
the residence of the brave and loving lady, | 
whose womanly deed in Palestine will be told to 
every generation that has yet to come, but after | 
her death it was successively the property of | 
many illustrious persons, and otherwise ASsO- | 
ciated with people of whom we are never tired 
of hearing. It first passed into the hands of 
her successor, Margaret, the second queen of 
Edward I., and was afterwards settled on 
Isabella, the wife of Edward II, By-and-by, 
we find the castle in the hands of no less a cele- 
brity than William of Wykeham. Froissart, 
too, visited Leeds Castle, in company with Sir 
Thomas Percy and Sir William de Lisle, and 
placed on record an account of his stay at the 
“beautiful palace,” and his kind reception by 
King Richard II. Then we find Henry VIII. 
there, pulling the old place about, and building 
more accommodation for one of his eight wives 
and her maids of honour; and, after a few more 
strokes of Time’s scythe, it is in the possession 
of the famous Lord Colepepper, the friend of 
Charles II., and Evelyn is there directing a few 
repairs, and making other arrangements for the 
due keeping and accommodation of some 600 
Datch prisoners entrusted to his care; then it 
passed into the possession of the Fairfax family, 
not, however, until the famous commander-in- 
chief of the Parliamentary forces had departed 
this life; and, finally, George III. and Queen 
Charlotte paid a visit to the member of that 
family resident there in their days, his Majesty 
graciously recording the event with his own 
royal hand in the family Bible. Beyond, how- 
ever, its associations with these and other cele- 
brities, Leeds Castle has attractions of its own 
which we will endeavour to describe. 

It stands on two islands in a sheet of water, 
about fifteen acres in extent ; these islands being 
sufficiently close to one another to admit of being 





connected by a double drawbridge. It consists, 


the buildings upon them more narrowly. 

We must premise that the particulars we are 
about to give are obtained from a valuable 
descriptive and historical work just completed by 
Mr. C. Wykeham Martin, the present represen- 
tative of the families of Colepepper and Fair- 
fax, and consequently the owner of the fabric.* 
We may add, as we know the fact will interest 
many of our readers, that Mr. Martin also comes 
of the same stock as the family of which William 
of Wykeham was so celebrated a member. The 
feeling for architecture shown so forcibly by the 
famous Chancellor igs exhibited in a striking 
degree by him; and this appreciation of the 
subject, combined with a knowledge of other 
branches of antiquity, has resulted in the pro- 
duction of a very accurate and pleasant book, 
It is illustrated with a number of good photo- 
graphs, which show the different periods of the 
masonry admirably ; by a good plan; and several 
woodcuts; a few of which we are enabled to 
produce.t Under this escort, then, we will set 
out on our round. 

The first outwork, approaching the castle from 
the Maidstone road, which is spoken of as a bar- 
bican, composed of two parts, contained the 
mill. After passing this and an outer ditch, we 
are confronted by the second defence, called the 
Inner Barbican. These two, taken together, 
the guide whom we are following points out, 
were designed with much ingenuity, for they 
not only formed the dam which kept the water 
in the moat, but they were strengthened with a 
ditch round the inner barbican, over and above 
the wide moat which yawned between this out- 
work and the entrance to the castle. At the end of 
the bridge giving access to the main portion of 
the fortress, still stands the gate-house, which is 
attributed to the reign of Henry III, on the 





* The History and Description of Leeds Castle, Kent. 
By Charles Wykeham Martin, esq., M.P., F.S.A. West- 
minster: Nichols & Son. 1869. 

+ See p. 886, 








presently direct our steps. We must first examine 
one of the towers of the outer bailey, built of 
Edwardian masonry, which was intended by the 
royal builder to contain a swimming-bath. 


| Until recently this was always looked upon as a 


boat-house or water-tower, but the expense rolls 
of the executors of Queen Eleanor speak of a 
bath, “‘ Balnea Domini Regis apud Ledes,” with 
details of the expense, that indicate that this 
was the fabric. Mr. Wykeham Martin thus 
states the case of this interesting relic :— 


“In the first place, this water-tower or boat-house had 
a very costly pavement, far beyond the requirements of 
place intended for such a purpose only. The stones were 
about 2 feet square, faced on the upper side, aod as 
carefully jointed as they would be for a modern dwelling. 
The pavement is now gone, but the impressions of the 
stones remain in the mortar, which has become so hard 
that I thought they remained in situ till I baled out the 
water to examine and clean the bath. For it appears from 
the extracts above, quoted from the expense rolls of the 
executors of Queen Eleanor (1291-3), that Reigate stone 
was purchased by Edward I. in the first of those years for 
the pavement of his bath. But the quantity bought was 
a ‘centena,’ or hundred of stones. Now this, if it means 
100 s ones, is precisely the quantity required for this floor, 
which measures 22 ft. by 16 tt. If this 100 meant 108, 112, 
or 120 stones, as acentena of iron is described by Dacange 
as 120 stones of 8 Ib. each, there would be a few left for 
other uses. In the next place, the lead that was purchased 
at the same time was precisely the quantity required for 
the roof of such a building. If we take the quantity 
specified to me by my plumber and carpenter, allowing 
10 lb. a foot for the weight, and allowing for the waste 
occasioned by the check rolls and the flushing let into the 
wall, the building being 30 ft. by 27 ft., it would come 
within less than a hundredweight of the quantity purchased 
pro balneis Domini Regis, viz., ‘vj charreye ’ of lead. 

As we have said, beyond the residence of the 
lord, which is represented in the modern dwelling 
on its site, there is only the Maidens’ Tower 
standing of all the buildings that must have once 
greeted the eye on emerging from the gate-house. 
The names of several, however, are preserved ip 
various surveys and records. Thus we hear of a 
vetus capella, which also implies a new one; the 
“ grangia australis” ; the constable’s stable; a 
Longhous; an Ancressehons, “ le long stabyl,” a 
“magna coquina,” “ le grete larder,” &. In 1367 
it was recorded that the “pons gloriette” had 
been repaired, and the pipe of the aqueduct 
mended “et in castro et in parco,” showing that 
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the condauit-pipe existed before that time, and 
was, the author thinks, probably laid down by 
Edward I. Seeing, however, the ingenious system 
of waterworks constructed at Canterbury by 
Norman engineers, as recently described in these 
columns, there is no reason why this should 
not be of equal antiquity. Tiles are mentioned 
as covering some of the houses, and lead as being 
farnished for others, showing that where not re- 
quired to form a flat roof for fighting men to 
conduct their operations upon, the latter was 
spared on account of its expense. The “magna 
coguina” mentioned above, was ised in 
the alterations made in 1822. Described as“ jurta 
pedem pontis gloriette,” and an oven also men- 
tioned in connexion with the same bridge, there 
was no difficulty in identifying a kitchen found 
exactly on that spot, with a very ancient oven, part 
of which was thrown out beyond the wall on a 
corbel, as that in question. A woodcut shows 
this kitchen, with the pons gloriette and clock- 
tower adjoining. Crossing this bridge, now 
covered in, so as to form a long passage or 
corridor over it, with rooms above, we are on the 
smaller island, or in the old castle. Here our 
guide makes one little slip, though not upon the 


been re-used ; specially the fire-place, thus pre- 
served by Lord Fairfax, has been re-inserted in a 
billiard-room above the hall. The banqueting- 
hall is now a kitchen. Alterations are still pro- 
ceeding here to gain the accommodation afforded 
by the chapel, before it can be restored to its 
original purpose. In the kitchen in which the 
dinner for the banqueting - hall was prepared 
when King Harry banqueted in it, there is a 
fireplace with its chimney divided into two flues 
with a window between them, an arrangement, 
from the character of this light, that appears to 
have been made by him. There were also a 
buttery and pantry, besides accommodation for 
the stowage of provisions in the event of a 
garrison occupying it duringasiege. There was 
a sally-port, too, opening on to the moat from 
the foot of a newel staircase, which is still there, 
with ite flight of steps descending below the 
present level of the water. But the drawbridge 
with which the author believes it was furnished 





as a means of reaching a little islet in front of | 
the doorway, which, he thinks, was the centre of | 
a bridge that was placed there for convenience 
in times of peace, and removed when danger was | 
apprehended, has disappeared. On the way down | 





ground he knows so well. He says when he first | 
knew Leeds Castle there was nothing here but an | 
oak floor without a ceiling in the place of the old | 
drawbridge; but on clearing this away, to turn | 
an arch in stone, a portion of a circle, or quad- | 
rant, was found in the stone-work in which the 

heel of the drawbridge must have worked when 
it was raised or lowered; and on the upper or 

bed-room floor there were indications of a similar 

arrangement to that at Camnor Piace, mentioned 

by Sir Walter Scott, “ when Leicester treacher- 

ously calls Amy Robsart to him with the bridge 

drawn up between them.” The great novelist. 
imagined a far more subtle piece of villainy ; for 

he made Varney imitate Leicester’s call to entice 

his victim out of her apartment across the trap- 

door which was to give way with her tread. Bat. 
let this pass: it does not affect Leeds Castle. 

The entrance-tower, called in old records the 

tower of the Gloriette, has a curious old bell, with 

the Virgin and Child, St. George and the Dragon, 

and the Crucifixion depicted upon it, which is 

used as a curfew, that custom having been main- | 
tained from the days of the Crevecceurs,; the 
owners of the castle before it became the property 
of Queen Eleanor. And there is also a very 
ancient clock which strikes upon this bell, sup- 
posed, on the authority of Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
to be of the same age. Turning to the left, on 
passing through the flat-headed trefoiled arch- 
way of this tower, we come upon the chapel 
built or improved by Edward I. It has been 
very much pulled about, one of Henry VIII.’s 
staircases having passed through it, and the site 
of the altar having been turned into a dark 
closet under the staircase ; but still the owner 
can make out the original form, and, if we under- 
stand him aright, intends to restore it. He 
says :— 

“It is easy, however, to trace the original arrange- | 
ment, as, though one side wall and one of the end walis 
havejbeen replaced, one side wall and the other end wall are 
in their original state, with the exception of one window, 
which lost its tracery when it was built up for the purpose 
of constructing the staircase of Henry VIII. There were 
two windows of a similar pattern, one of which remains, 
and the other is that which has just been described as 
having lost its tracery, which consisted of external arches | 
of the Early English period, with handsome shafts, of 
which the bases and the beil-shafts are in good order ; but 
in place of the original tracery some of a more recent | 
character has been inserted. This is of a pattern which 
never prevailed beyond the county of Kent and a limited | 
portion of Sussex, and is therefore called ‘ Kentish | 
tracery.” In 1314 it is recorded, in Edward II.'s survey, | 
that a violent hurricane had damaged the glass windows at 
Leeds Castle to such an extent that it would require 
Cy. shillings to reinstate them. Whether the tracery 
was also damaged is not stated; but, at all events, it 
seems that new tracery was put in at that time, as well as 
new glass. The level at which the bases of the shafts of 
the windows are fixed shows the steps leading to the altar 
and the original position of the floor. At the farther end 
there was a pew or gallery for the use of the lord’s 


the newel staircase is a chamber now used as a 

dairy, which is supposed also to have answered — 
that purpose in old times, as the water from the 

conduit was turned through it as though for the 
purpose of keeping it cool. Beyond it are a few 

inferior offices; and then we come to a hand- 

some room, the opposite end of which adjoins , 
the tower of the Gloriette, at which we entered. | 
This room is noviceable for having a Tudor fire- | 
place, with the arms of Galdeford, quartered or | 
impaled with Halden, in the spandrel, a circum- | 
stance Mr. Wykeham Martin accounts for by the | 
fact that Sir Henry Guldeford was employed by , 
Henry VIII. to build an upper story to this, 
building. Ascending now to the upper floor of 
the Gloriette, which we can reach either by the 
staircase built by Henry VIII. in Edward L.’s_ 
chapel, or by the passage occupying the position | 
of the old upper pair of drawbridges over the | 
deep, glassy waters, lapping between the new) 
castle and the old, we land in a large lobby 
lighted by a window with oak or chestnut’ 
mallions. This was occupied by some of the’ 
Datch prisoners before referred to; and traces | 
of their confinement were to be seen in rough 
chess or draught boards cut on the floor, as well | 
as ina large glazed sentry-box at the head of 

the staircase. The author's sister, Mrs. Simeon, | 
gives a drawing of this scene of old sighs. The’ 
queen’s drawing-room was approached from it ; 

also another apartment which the author con- | 
jectures may have been the queen’s “ wardrobe,” | 
from the fact that the royal arms are in the, 
spandrels of the fireplace, but no supporters. 

This room, he says, was in a state of great. 
decay ; the ceiling was perished, and the floor so | 


_ Totten as to fall with the weight of four men upon | 


it, a8 soon as it was touched for the purpose of | 


| being renewed. A bedroom beyond this slipped | 


into the moat in the lifetime of the Robert, Lord | 
Fairfax, who received King George, and Queen | 
Charlotte, weakened, doubtless, by the fire! 
kindled by the Dutch prisoners, which left a gap | 
at this point. On the other side of the lobby, | 
after a small room with a Tudor fireplace in it, | 
extending over the banqueting-hall below, were 
two rooms and a lobby, which had the appear- | 
ance of once having formed the queen’s with- | 
drawing-room, which would thus have been of | 
the same size as the hall. In the spandrels of 
the fireplace of this apartment we learn, from 
the arms of the house of Lancaster on one side, | 
and the castle of Castille and the pomegranate 
of Arragon on the other, that it was built before 
Katharine of Arragon had ceased to charm the 
royal Bluebeard. This fireplace has, of course, 
been re-used, as, indeed, have the nomerous 
door-heads, with the royal arms, fleurs-de-lis, or 








family,” 


Most of the rest of the work forming the old 
castle, save the outer shell, was the work of 
Henry VIL, and consisted of timber and plaster, 
with large oak or chestnut windows and hand- 
some coruices. Bat the prisoners whom Evelyn 
lodged here, either accidentally or intentionully, 
set fire to this part of the fabric, and left a scene 
of destruction as a memorial of their detention. 
Lord Fairfax rebuilt some of the injured parte, 
especially the banqueting - hall, leaving the 
original doorway, fireplace, with the Royal arms 
and supporters of the house of York on the 
spandrels, and windows. And in restorations 
made in the time of the present owner, as many 
a8 possible of the old cornices and windows have 


Tudor badges upon them, found in this part of 
the building ; for not only have these rooms been 
restored, but the gap made by the Datch 
prisoners has been filled up. A garderobe was 
found in this locality, which had been inacces- 
sible for two centuries: thus it was disclosed in 
its original rudeness, “a mere chimney, so to 
speak, with a low wall in front, capped by a 
stout piece of oak.” One of the Tudor firedogs 
is delineated. 

We have now to sketch the features of the 
main building on the larger island, known as 
the New Castle. In Elizabeth's reign Leeds 
Castle was the property of the Smith family, 
ancestors of the present Lord Strangford; and 
on the site of the principal residence in older 








times they built a handsome Elizabethan house. 


When the place came into the possession of Lord 
Fairfax, he took out the stone mallions of their 
fine windows, and inserted sashes; and then he 
placed boards before them cut to a point, to 
look like Gothic openings, and stuccoed the old 
mansion over to give it the appearance fashion. 
able at that time called rustic work. The author 
says a village churchwarden never made a more 
hideous disfigurement. Even Walpole looked 
down upon it and wrote of it,—‘‘ The Fairfaxeg 
had fitted up a pert, bad apartment on the fore. 
part of the castle. .... They had a gleam of 
Gothic in their eyes, but it soon passed off into 
some modern windows, and some that never 
were ancient.” No wonder, then, that when 
the author’s late father came into possession of 
it with an understanding that he would put it 
into repair, this spurious work was condemned 
and pulled down. Ae this house was built 
against the exterior wall of the castle, a part of 
the ancient work thus perished with it; but, with 
that exception, Mr. Wykeham Martin regrets 
only the old Elizabethan drawing-room, of which 
both walls and ceiling were panelled in oak; 
and of this the oak chimney-piece has been pre- 
served and re-used. The old building was 
smaller than that now standing on its site by 
9 fv. in length and 7 ft. in width. The new one 
is quadrangular, and two storied, with the 
entrance in the centre of the principal front 
between two nal turrets of 12 ft. diameter 
carried up the fall height; and there are turrets 
at each angle to correspond with these. The 
walls are embattled, and rising above them are 
Hampton Conrt chimneys, The assistance of 
Mr. William Twopenny in the design is recorded 
by the author. 

The Maidens’ Tower, which we have left to 
the last, because ita owner has done so,—although 
from its position it is, perhaps, entitled to an 
earlier description,—is shown in a woodcut with 
the bath of Edward I., near to which it stands,* 
It is built upon the wall of the outer bailey near 
the bath, and thence projects into the inner 
bailey. It is a large quadrangular three-storied 
tower finished with battlements that are evi- 
dently modern; but a drawing of it on an old 
plan of the estate shows that the roof was once 
gabled. The ground floor contains the brew- 
house, in which is a very wide chimney, which 
the author thinks ean only have been required 
for the heating of many large cauldrons of water 
at a time, pointing to a period before the intro- 
duction of coppers with flaes. There appear to 
have been two staircases and two sets of rooms 
above; and two garderobes still exist, from 
which circumstance it is concluded it was occu- 
pied by several persons, probably guests, though 
not necessarily the maids of honour, with whom 
tradition has associated it. Mr. Wykeham 
Martin thinks, if Henry VIII. built it, enlarge- 
ments were made to it, subsequently, by the 
Smiths. 

In his inquiry into the date of various parts of 
the fabric, the author raises the question whether 
the Gloriette was not in the first instance a Nor- 
man shell castle on the site of a Saxon mound 
fort. Tradition affirms that the chief councillor 
of Ethelbert 11., Led, Ledan, or Ledian, built a 
castle on this site, which was destroyed by the 
Danes; and the same authority sets forth that 
Robert de Crevecweur began Leeds Castle on the 
site of an old Saxon fort. The Gloriette presents 
a strong resemblance in the mind of the anti- 
quary, Mr. Clark, to what we might expect to 
find from such a sequence of events. It has @ 


splayed base for 17 ft. above water, and as many 


at least below; and, arguing in favour of the 
supposition, we are told,— 


“Tf, then, we suppose that the stream ran round the old 
castle, and was deepened and widened into a smal] moat, 
we should have a nearly rec shell of considerable 
size, the lower story of which, battering as it rose, 
attained a height of quite 35 ft before the ground floor 
was reached, and this would constitate a very respectable 
work for defe In addition to this, there are two loop- 
hoies of the same soft sandstone with the ent 
window, to which some persons, as noticed before, assign 
the date of Edward I., and some that of Edward I1., and 
which itis possible may be eomewhat older, in an adjoining 
semicircular peoction | and under each loophole is the 
bottom of a still older loophole of Caen stone, giving e 
greater antiquity to the foundation of the sem ; 

j And _“ 





projection than that of the superstructure. 
with the adjoining wall, is clearly a portion of the work 
Edward I, This would seem to indicate that Edward did 
not build the old castle from its foundation, but m 
altered and improved an existing buildiay, thas 

Mr, Clark's conjecture, at leasc toa certain extent, in 
addition to the strong internal evidence supplied by the 
shape and appearance of che ing, the very 
peculiar nature of the mound on which it stends,” 


When discussing the date of the drawbridges, 
the author refers to M. Viollet-le-Duc’s state- 





* See p. 886, 
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ment respecting the period in which these 
ingenious contrivances came into use, and points 
out two instances in which they were mentioned 
at an earlier date than that he assigns to them. 
He says they were attached to the gates of 
towns about 1350. The regulations drawn up 
by Stephen de Pencestre for the ordering of 
Dover Castle, in the reign of Henry III., set 
forth that the bridge should be drawn at sunset. 
And in the twenty-third year of that monarch’s 
reign, according to the Liberate Roll, he ordered 
& bretasche and drawbridge to be constructed 
at Winchester, this being as much as a hundred 
and twelve years earlier than allowed by M. Le 
Duc. Generally, the author finds this instal- 
ment of the work left by our Mediaeval ancestors 
indicates an early and higher order of culture 
than the term “dark ages” suggests. The 
masons especially were equal to those of the 
present day, and the same must be said of 
several of the other trades. A Russia, “ desti- 


Cinque Ports, and his two brothers and four 
earls, the king appeared in person before the 
walls, and conducted the besieging tactics. 
Meanwhile, Lord Badlesmere, who was from 
home at the time of the repulse of the queen, 
but fully concurred in it, supported by other 
noblemen, drew near with the view of rendering 
his garrison assistance. They took upa position 
at Kingston, whence the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury headed a deputation requesting the king 
to raise the siege and refer the dispute to Parlia- 
ment. This he refased to do, and afraid of 
opposing so considerable a force Lord Badlesmere 
was obliged to leave his castle to its fate. On 
the lst of November it capitulated, and twelve 
or thirteen of the defenders paid for their 
prowess with their lives. In cleaning out the 
moat in 1822, the author says a very large and 
ancient key waa found, which, he thiuks, is 
likely to have been the key of the castle thrown 
into it by the castellan after he locked the gates 





tute, indeed, of many of those improvements 
and appliances which have been invented in| 
recent times, but still containing a wealthy, | 
powerfal, and luxurious aristocracy, surrounded 
by a ‘rude, barbarous, and unenlightened serf. 
population,” is perhaps the nearest realisation | 
we can approach to those old times which gave | 
us our incomparable cathedrals and left us sach | 
cleverly-contrived fortresses as Leeds Castle. In| 
some particulars we have made no progress, or 


in the fece of the queen and her train, that 
nothing might induce him to alter his resolve. 
The desperate, defiant castellan, the Amazonian 
queen on her palfrey, her little circle of retainers 
making ready to try their strength as the 
autumn evening was closing in, the chill mist 
rising off the still watera of the lakelet, the 
lights flitting to and fro in the dusky castle, the 
wary guards passing like shadows behind the 
| embattlements, are all before us as we close the 


Let us first regard the question of the pre- 
ventibility of collision. 

“Give my tenantry distinctly to understand,” 
wrote an [rish absentee landiord to his resident 
steward, “ that no threats to shoot you will have 
any effect on me.” 

The perfect naiveté of the remark, or rather 
the evidence which it affords of a mode of re- 
garding matters from an exclusively personal 
stand-point, is such as would be highly appro- 
priate to many of those easy-going gentlemen 
who have assumed the responsible functions of 
railway directors, with so little appreciation of 
the weight of the responsibility which they have 
thus incurred. It is not enough that the share- 
list bears daily witness to the monstrous evils 
attendant on amateur management. It is not 
enough that the report of the directors of one of 
our large railways coolly dilates upon the fact, 
that the Board of which the reporters are the 
present constituent members has spent. eight 





rather broken off the thread. Vine-growing isa book. Mr. Wykeham Martin has presented us, 
case in point. The Norman engineers, mapping in this way, with many a pretty picture besides 
out their waterworks at Canterbury, showed those provided by the photographer's art. He 
vineyards round that abbey, and there were may be nearly as proud of his work as he is of 
vineyards attached to Leeds Castle in the days | his castle. 

of Queen Eleanor, and wine made from them. | 
The expense-rolis of that lady’s executors | 
mention various sums paid to Arnold le Vinerun, none 
who could have been nothing but a vine-dresser. DIFFICULTY. 

No vines are now grown for wines. But at the} Pwstic attention, if we may trust the usual 
cottages, however, in the locality there are still | barometric indication furnished by the columns of 
to be seen vines of a peculiar kind, growing in | the daily press, has of late been fixed, with un- 
very short, thick clusters, which the author | usual intensity, on two distinct subjects, the 
thinks are descendants of those with which | intimate connexion between which has not 
Queen Eleanor made wine in 1290, The expense- | hitherto been pointed out. We refer to the un- 
rolls quoted above afford a great deal of very | precedented rapidity with which the whitewash 
interesting information, for which we have) of a coroner’s verdict has been passed over all 
scarcely left ourselves space. Thus a visitor was | parties concerned in the production of a grievous 
expected, Kleanor’s son-in-law, the Count de railway collision; and to the accounts given of 
Barr, and straightway many purchases were the performance of Mr. Fairlie’s “ Bogie Engine ” 
made for his proper reception. Bread, fish, at Hatcham. To stimulate the interest already 
ginger, mustard, sugar, “powder to make | excited, comes the report of a fresh coll'sion near 
pimento,” eggs, flour, “galentin poudre,” or | Manchester, an “accident” of which, per se, as 
spice for galentines, saffron, and almonds are | nobody was killed, and only six or seven persons 
amongst the provisions laid in for his entertain- were wounded, no one but the sufferers them- 
ment, whilst large quantities of wax and fire- selves would have been likely, in ordinary times, 
wood were also bought; and 8 ells of canvas and | to take notice. 

Sells of cloth are entered as having been pur-| The connexion, however, between the two sub- 
chased for napery and “coverture of the jects,of railway collision, and of possible improve- 
dresser.” The same rolls show that on the anni- | ment in, not only the details, but, to a great ex- 
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millions of money without earning a single half- 
| penny by the outlay. It is not enough that, 
| when some terrible disaster wraps @ convoy in 
| flames, or hurls train against train, a terrified 
engine-driver, or an overworked pointsman, is 
put upon his trial for manslaughter. None of 
these threats touch the Boards. Therefore the 
Boards, as a rule, are content to leave things 
as they are. Penalties, no doubt, must follow 
on the occurrence of those breaches of the rules, 
alike of common sense and common prudence, 
which are the fruitful sources of what are 
ironically termed ‘railway accidents.’ Bat 
these penalties chiefly affect the purse. And 
the purse in question is not that of the directors, 
| but that of the shareholders. When the case is 
|so flagrant that public indignation cries out, 
|“ Who is to blame?” there is always some un- 
fortunate official ready to be offered up as an 
altogether involuntary sacrifice. 

This pleasant state of things—pleasant, that 
is to say, for the directors; decidedly unpleasant 
for the rest of the world,—for officials, passen- 
gers, and shareholders alike—appears to have 
attained the stability of an institution. Of 
what use is it tocompiain? No threats to shoot 
the steward stir the fears of the master. No 
diminution of dividend by heavy compensation, 
no ruin of the family of an industrious servant 
by the results of a prosecution, touches the 
exalted repose of the Board-room ; nor, so long 
|as this is the case, will any amount of public 
indignation prevent the recurrence and the 
increase in uumber of these terrible and fatal 
railway collisions, the season for which has this 
year set in with early and unusual severity. _ 
_ Wedo not go the length of saying that acci- 
,dent, properly so called, is impossible on a 
_ properly-reguiated railway ; but, in point of fact, 
| real accidents are extremely rare. ‘hey hardly 


versary of the queen’s death a sum equal to tent, the principles, of railway locomotion, is|ever occur. To call a case of gross neglect an 


between 3001. and 4001. of oar money was spent intimate and essential. The natural and every 
in memorial ceremonies at this castle. 


William of Wykebam’s connexion with the has been checked by inanition. Railways, as a_ 


fabric was in virtue of his office of surveyor of rule, do not pay ; at least, the exceptions to their 
the castles of Windsor, Leeds, Dover, and economical success are so numerous that no one 
Hadlow, to which he was appointed in 1359. He will risk the money required to carry out the 
appointed a deputy in 1363. Mr. Twopenny secondary lines, and to extend the ramifications 
looks upon one window as the work of the reign of the true circulation of our traffic to the ex- 
of Richard I1., but the author contends that it, tremities of the country. This is, unfortunately, 
is not likely the chancellor would have interested an old story. What is new, and what is a good 
himself about :uch a small matter, and forbears omen, is the fact that for the first time, after so 
to claim any part of the castle as his work. many years, men competent to the investigation 
There are accounts which show, however, that are turning their minds to the solution of the 
he deputed the Prior of Leeds to put the palings question, “ Why do not railways pay f 
of the park into good repair. | Want of traffic is not the cause. For many of 
From the many historical facts noted by the the lines are absolutely choked with traffic. 
author, which pass pageant-like over his pages, | Were this deficiency the root of the matter, the 
we must content ourselves with singling out the lines which are over - fed would earn such 
siege in 1321. Although Leeds Castle was enormous dividends as to cover the shortcomings 
settled on his wife, Isabella, it appears that of their less active neighbours, The over-work 
Edward II. had exchanged it for aseat in Sbrop- | of the lines finds a grim exponent in the list of 
shire belonging to Lord Badlesmere. Perhaps | collisions, often fatal, always costly. 
to try her right to it, the queen appeared before| That these collisions are not, properly speak- 





its gates when his family was iv the occupation 
of it and demanded lodging for herself and train, 
then on pilgrimage toCanterbury. Lord Badles- 
mere’s castallan refused her admittance, when 
she attempted to enter by force without avail, 
several of her retinue being slain. When the 
king was informed of the occurrence he deter- 
mined to resent it; and accordingly summoned 
a large force to meet him in front of the castle. 
Every man between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty from the counties of Essex, Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Sussex, was to repair there, and the 
whole posse comitatusof Kent wus to bein readiness 
on the same spot three days previously to their 
arriva), which was to take place on October 20th. 


ing, accidental, we think will be made out. But 
beyond this immediate question of police, lies 
the further difficulty. “ How is it, that with 
a traffic requiring such precaution from its 
frequency, dividends are so small ?” ; 
Now the ray of hope,—and it is a very bright 
one,—that is freshly turned on this point, is this. 
We have madea great mechanical mistake. We 
have directed our attention the wrong way. We 
have so constructed our running stock as to 
inflict great and altogether unnecessary damage 
both on itself and on the permanent way. And 
we have apportioned so enormous an amount of 
dead weight to the freight of uur trains, especially 
of our passenger trains, as at the same time to 








Accompanied by men from London and the | choke our tracks and to starve our pockets. 


| accident is a perversion of language,—an unjusti- 


| way important completion of the railway system fiable and dangerous perversion. The verdict of 


“ Accidentally killed” which was returned by 
the jury in the inquest on the bodies of the 
persons killed in the recent railway coilision 
near Nottingham, was, we cannot hesitate to 
say, altogether unjustifiable. Till coroners and 
| coroners’ juries have rather more definite ideas 
| as to what is and what is not accident, they are 
| likely to have ample occupation. 

| Murder, by the English law, does not neces- 
| sarily imply malice towards the murdered per- 
son on the part of the murderer. If A, in- 
tending grievously to harm B, kills C uuinten- 
tionally, it is murder. If in pure covetousness, 
or neglect, or in the performance of an unlawful 
act, one man unintentionally kills another, it is 
murder. And if we look at the legal decisions on 
the point, we sbail find that the neglect of any 
necessary precaution in circumstances of known 
danger involves, to say the least of it, a very 
serious responsibility. 

Now there can be no doubt that all collisions 
of the character of that to which we now refer 
arise in consequence of the neglect of a well- 
known precaution, the adoption of which would 
render such occurrences impossible. The 
electric telegraph places in the hands of the 
controllers of railway traffic the means of abso- 
lute prevention of collisions. To allow a train to 
rush over a given portion of railway, in utter 
ignorance whether that portion is or is not clear 
from obstruction, although with the means of 
acquiring that knowledge at the fingers ends, 
ia a neglect of due precaution which, when 
death ensues, would have a very ugly name 

iven to it by an impartial judge. 
: It must ae ae in mind shat the adoption of 
the positive safeguard of what has been called 
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the block system is a matter for which the 
directors of a railway are responsible. Let them 
be held so. Let the jury who sit on the bodies 
of the next batch of sufferers give a little atten- 
tion to this part of the case. In an accident, no 
doubt, no one may be to blame. Buta collision, 
which would have been prevented by the use of 
s known measrre of precaution, is not an acci- 
dent, and the guilt of aggravated manslaughter 
lies at the door of those who neglect to prescribe 
the adoption of such a precautionary code of 
rales. 


the last twenty years of railway management 
has encumbered most of our main trank lines, 
is calling so imperatively for absolute regula- 
tion by telegraph, the attention of the public is 
directed towards a proposed reform, from which 
consequences of the most brilliant nature are 
anticipated as likely to arise. We are not about 
now to commit ourselves to an absolute approval 
of Mr. Fairlie’s system, or to urge that he, or 
any other engineer, has attained the ne plus 
ultra of economical mechanism. But we do say, 
and that without hesitation or qualification, that 





We are not about to enter into the details of | the inventors and advocates of light railways, 


the block system, or to insist upon its abso-|and of corresponding light engines and plant, 
Inte perfection. On every line, according to | are looking in the right direction. 

the distance of its stations apart, the density of | The internal communications of this country, 
ita traffic, the nature of its gradients, and other having received such a stimulus as is unknown 
differences of detail, the minutia of the working in the entire preceding history of the world, 
code may be special and peculiar. But the have been arrested in their due development by 
broad idea of dividing the entire line of railway a check of corresponding severity. It is all very 
imto a series of districts, of magnitude propor-| well to lay the blame on the greediness of 
tioned to the traffic and the other details of the promoters, the selfish anxiety of great con- 
ease, and of never allowing a train to enter one tractors, or the ingenuity of civil engineers in the 
ef these districts, at any considerable speed, creation of occupation. All this is, no doubt 
antil it is known by telegraphic information true; but there is something more fatal behind. 
shat the preceding train has left it, is one the It is well known that the continued paralysis of 
adoption of which would render collision impos- public enterprise has been such as to disappoint 
sible. Some extra expense might attend the even the least sanguine of those who have looked 
introduction of the rule. Some interference forward to an improvement in industrial enter- 
with the punctuality of trains (if it is allowable prise as a question of bread-and-cheese. For 
to use such an expression, merely for the sake of over-speculation, over-haste, over-railway pro- 


to-day, sprouts and revels to-morrow. Economic 
returns, when absent, cannot be galvanised into 
existence, and economic failure, in the 

case, results from mechanical reasons. long 
as these prevail economic death will remain as 
our normal state. 

Let us regard the question in a light which 
will admit of no hesitation. Our ordi rail. 
way traffic is conducted at an average speed 
which is less than double the maximum speed of 
the more rapid coach traffic, on the best lines of 
route which it has displaced. On the other hand, 
the strain and shock to which a carriage running 
over a smooth continuous ——— —— 
exposed, were expected to be, ought to be, 
very much less than the half of those to which one 
is subject on an ordinary road. The same vehicle 
drawn along a turnpike road at the rate of 
sixteen miles per hour (the rate of some of the 
fast Shrewsbury coaches),and along a much less 
severely graded railway at the rate of thirty 
miles per hour, would suffer far more strain in 
the former than in the lattercase. At all events, 
as of the two forces which oppose motion, 
gravity and friction, no human wit has found 
the method of obviating the action of the 
former, it is clear that in the diminution of 
friction lies the great economic saving which 
railways were designed to effect. 

How comes it to pass, then, that for the 
vehicles which have to ran with the minimum 





argument, and without at all intending to in- | duction, we have paid, God knows, an ample | 
timate that such a thing exists) might ensue. penalty of starvation. But the main, unpre- | 
But human life and limb would be perfectly safe. cedented, intolerable feature of the present long 
Great cost of repairs and compensations would stagnation has been its apparent permanence. | 
be avoided. And, in committing his body to the Not only have our burnt dogs carried on an un- | 
eustody of the conductors of the traffic of the usually prolonged dread of the fire, but it has | 
country, the traveller would have the comfort of appeared as if fire would never again be kindled, | 
knowing that it was no longer a mere question at which they or their successors could singe 
of minutes whether his train should, or should their tails. In a word, the depression attendant 
come in collision with any other train. | on a period of over-work and over-speculation has 
Let the absentee landlord be made to under-| been so profound, so enduring, and so hopeless, 
stard that his head, and not that of his agent, | that a politician who looks beneath the surface is 
will be made the next running target. Let / driven tothe conclusion that some cause, hitherto 
directors learn, by the large text of a verdict of | undiscovered, must be at work to aggravate our 
manslaughter, that it is for them to enforce the present gloom. In 1845 the fary and vigour of 
adoption of arule which is essential to the safety | the railway mania was far wilder than it has 
of the passengers. Let those who influence the | been at any subsequent period. Great and per- 
public mind aid in putting the saddle on the right | manent evil was inflicted on the industry of 
horse. It ia only necessary to do this to puta|Great Britain by that mania of 1845. Bat, 
atop to railway manslaughter. though for a time crippled, the industry sur- 
No country in the world possesses a more de. | vived, and again sprang isto active life. Money 
serving, industrious, careful, intelligent, body of | was wasted, dividends were thrown to the winds, 
public servants than are the men who constitute | resources were devoted to the production of un- 
the great mass of those employed on our rail- | needed lines of communication, to the utter loss 
ways. Often overworked, often underpaid, they | of the subscribers. But the railway system,— 
are now laden with a responsibility which is not | regarded not only as a mode of carrying traffic, 
duly their own. The stress and strain thrown,|but as a net of lines requiring great extension 
im many instances, on an officer who is in no|and increase, survived the shock. Since the 
adequate way compensated for the tremendous recovery from the depression of 1846 and 1847 
anxiety to which he is exposed, are altogether|there has been no difficulty in raising millions 
disproportionate. To avoid collision, as a general! when required, or, unfortunately, when not 


un? 
uv 


rule, railway directors depend almost entirely on 


the prudence and activity of their servants. | 


They exact, from their conscientious care, that | 
security which ought to be independent of any 
thing but the most ordinary adherence to routine. 
First, the lines onght to be so constructed 
as to allow of the circulation of the different | 
systems of traffic without mutual interference. 
Secondly, the code of working regulations should 
be so drawn up as to render collision impossible. 
The first requisite would, no doubt, involve con- 
siderable expense, if it were now rendered com. 
pulsory. It is carried out, toa very considerable 
extent, in the system of lines converging at 
Victoria-etation. It is disregarded and despised, 
in @ very unnecessary manner, in the system of 
lines crossing and recrossing one another between 
London Bridge, Cannon-street, and Charing- 
cross. lRe-arrangement of these lines is loudly 
demanded by public safety, no less than by 
pablic convenience. Bat, apart from this pro- 
vision, which sooner or later must be carried 


will prevent collision, as a normal rule and not 
as a happy chance, onght to be rendered im- 
perative. Legislation, in the mere interest of 
the public, is of course not to be expected. But 
the public have the matter in their own hands. 
A sharp and sure remedy lies within the pro- 
vince of the coroner’s jury. A single verdict of 
manslaughter, not sgainst the over-wrought 
officials, but against the negligent chairman and 
directors, ‘would in all probability settle the 
matter. No second case would be likely to 
eccur, for, at the next weekly meeting, every 
railway board in the kingdom would take the 
steps proper for preventing collisions. 

At the same time that the density of that 
waremunerative traffic, with which the result of 


sae ack ~ 


its natural maximum of extension. 
‘indeed, have been run in almost every available | 


‘admirable thing. But it is carried too far if it 
_fetters the course of improvement. 


out, such a modification of the block system as | 


required. What is the reason of the difference ? 

It is not because the railway system, as a 
method of intercommunication, has arrived at. 
Main trunks, | 


direction. But the entire system of secondary 
lines, the natural feeders of the 14,000 miles 
now at work, has to be completed. And the) 
trank lines are, often, so choked and loaded with | 
traffic, that the rails are continually occupied by 
successive trains, running at each others’ heels 
with intervals far less wide apart than public 
safety demands. 

At last,—a long last,—the teterrima causa is | 
pilloried before the public. No doubt, there are 
many who do, and who will to the last possible 
moment, deny that such is the case; but we 
shall be mistaken if the public hold with them. 
Respect for the authority of great men is an 


All honour 
to George Stephenson! His name will rank ever 
high among the benefactors of mankind. None 
the less true is it, that, in creating a new depart- 
ment of practical mechanics, he made, and led 
his followers to make, a grievous mistake. Our 
railway engineers have overlooked one of the 
chief elements of the problem to which they 
have addressed themselves. They have effected 
locomotive transport by means which bave dis- 
regarded the necessary economy of the case. 
They have whirled across the country such dis- 
ee tae o loads of dead weight that the 
entire railway system has well nigh colla 
beneath the Sake, ™ ee 
The cause, then, of the non-prosecution of the 
necessary works of completion for our system of 
internal traction is not financial, but economical. 





The differences is essential. Finance, checked 





of friction, we have introduced a ponderous 
mode of construction far more in excess of the 
requirements of the case than was ever employed 
for the vehicles subjected to the larger amount 


| of strain and of shock? What is the difference 


between the power of a galloping team of four 
good horses, and the resistance of a macada- 
mised road, measured by the tendency to pull a 
mail-coach asunder, and that of the tag of a 
locomotive over a pair of rails? The question 
is one that answers itself. 

Again, in our road engineering (which we may 
compare with that of the diligences of France, 
the ponderous bat well-knit carriages of Italy, 
the marvellous chairs, suspended over a long 
perch, used in Portugal, or the ready-made shitt 
of an Irish car), what has been the rule? For 
increased speed we have diminished the weight 
of the vehicle. Where hundredweights, or at all 
evente quarters, were in question for Pickford’s 
vans, or for the broad-wheeled wagons which 
recall the memory of Whittington, pounds were 
looked after in the build of the Quicksilver Mail. 
In our ponderous vehicles, and yet more pon- 
derous engines, for our express trains, we have 
retrograded, positively retrograded, in mechanical 
science. 

We have not space at our command here to 
enter into the causes which have led to the enor- 
mous overweight of our railway plant. We can 
now only bear our share in calling the attention 
of all those interested in the matter to the sub- 
ject. It is certain that the hammering, oscil. 
lating, grinding motion which now accompanies 
railway travelling may be, to a great extent 
if not altogether, avoided. It is certain that, 
to resist, or rather to produce, this destractive 
action,-—destructive alike to carriages, to perma- 
nent way, to the nerves of the traveller, and to 
the dividend of the shareholder,—we have, for a 
quarter of a century and more, been proceeding 
in the wrong direction. While the London 
omnibuses carry a ton of to a ton of 
dead weight, we are told, on authority which 
ought to be good, that our railways carry nine- 


| teen tons of dead weight to a ton of passengers ! 


A man need not be an ineer to understand 
that this is radically wrong. If the débris of 
the Stephenson school of engineers will not 
address themselves to the subject, it is tolerably 
clear that they will be superseded by a set of 
men,—self-taught, it may be,—who will, On our 
existing lines of iron road, let us convey passen- 
gers with as much attention to the exigencies 
of mechanical law as that which has been 
brought to bear on road vehicles, by the owners 
of the London omnibuses. To a dozen 
passengers from London to Liverpool at a 
velocity of thirty miles an hour, does not, 
as a mechanical necessity, require a greater 
proportion of dead weight for passengers (ex- 
clasive of the propulsive power in either case), 
than was n to convey the same load 
down the declivity now spanned by the Holborn 
Viaduct. Let the subject be faithfully and 
honestly wrought out. Let the ill-constructed 
vehicles be superseded, first by experimental 
trials, then by special trains; by degrees by the 
introduction of a more mechanically 

working plant than that which at present grinds 
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us in the dust,—and dividends will swell, like | 


the olive harvest in a prolific year; shareholders 
will fatten upon something more substantial 
than hope; and then we, engineers, builders, 
labourers whose name is legion, may smile at 
the good time coming, when we shall again pull 
off our coats, burn our nightcaps, and turn the 
lines of deserted parish roads into the likeness 
oe Pon vere vt a beehive. Let us correct our 
ani under i 
wil tele thawte , and our railway economy 





WINTER EXHIBITIONS: THE FRENCH 
GALLERY, PALL MALL; AND 
THE OLD BOND STREET GALLERY. 


_tion are the most remarkable attributes of an 
Important work by M. 8. Liezenmayer (130), 
“Maria Theresa of Austria nursing the poor 
Woman’s Child,” a fascinating picture for its 
beautifal colour and graceful treatment, though 
it be a treatment that intimates the adaptation 
of nature rather than iis direct copyism. 
| M. J. Portaels has selected a very dangerous 
_ phase and face of “ Jealousy” (74). Moody and 
morose, his victim seems to gloat on the sense 
of her wrong and the sense of her right to 
avenge it; however, M. J. Boutibonne assists to 
relieve apprehension in his embodiment of 
females’ extremes: like all other extremes, they 
meet. “ Friends for Life” (71) is but a day’s 
intention, and “Enemies until Death” (80) 





Wert weather was no preventive last Saturday |8¢arcely an hour’s, it is to be hoped, since the 
to the assemblage of many visitors in the Old !@dies who are supposed to be actuated by these 
Bond-street Gallery, nor to others who availed “iverse emotions are obviously too well brought 
themselves of Mr. Wallis’s invitation to the | ¥P 4nd highly connected not to be above such 
French Gallery, to see privately how well he has |C°™mon human influences; and if they were, 
catered for the wsthetic taste of the British "°t to take very great care to hide their failings 





public, and how pleasantly he has combined | #4 feelings. 
home with foreign produce in what he sets before | 


” 


all events, contrived very ably to renew con- | Very truly: 


the energy with which he proceeds in his self- ‘id the artist to record the fact of her being 
imposed task ; a task it must be, with so many ' In doubt” (55); but she need be in none with 
opportunities offered the painter for a double | regard to a capability of expressing herself com- 


picture season. November may claim some | prehensibly, for that has been done for her—most | 
affinity with genial May, with only the difference | easily and most admirably by the consummate | 


of @ sunlight and a sunshade between them. | *ill of the painter. 
November, with its mire and mark, its foggy veil 


ugliness but only adds to it, as in some other | Who is a great deal Spanish, and a great deal 


| Mr, T. Faed is represented by one of his very | 
them. With no novelty to introduce he has, at ©8timable correspondents, who are always “ his | 
its, COI On this occasion her epistolary | 
fidence in his jadgment, and acknowledgment of composition is costing her more trouble than it | 


_ Mr. J. B. Burgess shows an accession of power | 
that is never half thick enough to hide any of its = his portrait of “ A Little Spanish Lady” (40), | 


Steward’s Letter” (15); M. C. Beyschlasz’ 
highly-finished episode, “ Gremdancthar’s Birth. 
day (35) ; Mr. J. Archer’s admirably painted 
young knight in armour of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, certainly misnamed as 

Sir Launcelot,” of King Arthur’s time (41) ; 
Mr. T. F. Dicksee’s charming and highly 
elaborated “ Kate and Bianca,” from “ Taming 
of the Shrew” (70); Mr. G. B. O’Neill’s 
physician comforting an anxious daughter or 
wife,—or one who but lately thought she should 
never become a wife,—with the gladdening 
intelligence that the precious life was now “ Oat 
of Danger” (79) ; and “A Wallachian Team,” 
by M. A. Schreyer, with some human figures to 
manage it (106) ;—these, with Mrs. M. E. Freer’s 
veteran, who, minus an arm, is still impregnated 
with the martial greed for glory, and regrets that 
he should be “ Left Behind” by his comrades, 
who, on the march, are passing his window 
(109); M. C. Blanc’s fortunate and unfortunate 
young Italian beggars, the one “Counting his 
Riches,” and the other lamenting that she should 
have but a solitary coin for her “Hard Day’s 
Earning” (127 and 137) ; “ All Anxiety,” by M. 
T. Rosierse (150); “Christmas Charities,” by 
Mr. G. Pope (157) ; and Madame de Thuillier’s 
little imp of an intruder regarding with curious 
interest a mask or some mysterious trifle of a 
lady’s wardrobe, wondering “‘ What can it be ?” 
(180),—have all some special claim for con- 
sideration. 

Just as tastes may differ, choice,—where no 
great right of precedence really exists,—would 
vary so much that it is best to leave it to ita 
various elections of leading works amongst the 


plain cases ; the month of all months that most | °f @ lady, to the credit of him who has made her | whole number that a judicious selection has re- 


people have disagreeable reason for seeing none 00k so. “The Padre’s Visit” (135), though but | 
that it should ever be forgotten, with its associa- ®0 Ordinary incident, has served to the purpose | 


tive reminiscences of asthma, bronchitis, catarrh, 
and a whole alphabet of ills ranging from large 


of exhibiting great proficiency in technical attain- | 
ments, and is a pleasant companionable picture. 


to small type, has now some claim to a welcome | Mr. Burgess always paints conscientiously, and 
in virtue of what art can do to improve Nature. | eaves never a trace of hurry or neglect in his 
The collection of pictures exhibited at the | works. 
French Gallery comprises many admirably | Mr. E. Long, with a more ambitious design, is 
executed. It was to be expected that M. G. De’ less distinct in elucidation of the story he wishes 
Jonghe would repeat his assertion of mastery | to convey. Has “ Liberty of Creed— Andalusia” 
over the difficulty of making brilliant yellow | »y reference to turning the Jesuits out of Spain ? 
preponderance subservient to a harmonious | One would suppose not, but that it was rather 
result ; and this time with no black to control in | “ taking liberties” with a creed, and very pro- 
its management. The fair patient who was perly perhaps (176). The composition—a large 
“ Recovering” last spring, and receiving the one—embraces a variety of Spanish characters | 
congratulations of a lady friend, is again |who seem to differ from the opinions of two) 
represented still in bed, but so much better | priests, one gesticulating as if in pious horror of | 


apparently,—and nearly as well actually,—as to the indignities offered to the Church, whilst | 


stricted already to the category of chosen: a 
system, by the way, that might with advantage 
be more commonly followed, if the institution of 
winter exhibitions is not to outgrow its strength, 
and its production become but a very pale off- 
shoot from the real stem of cultivated art as it 
now flourishes, poorly indicating its real health 
and strength. 

Mr. G. H. Boughton may be taxed with 
anachronism in his application of “ Indifference ” 
as he illustrates it (4): at the period that the 
costume ‘of the two would-be enslavers betoken 
it to be,—the regency or reign of George IV.,— 
the gentleman would have been considered 
singular indeed who sang :— 

* When my hair is grey, 
Then I shall be wise ; 
Then, thank Heaven, I shall not care 


allow of her eldest child’s presence: she, the other appeals for some show of the respect | For bronze brown eyes” 


is amusing this morsel of four or five| due to its representatives from too stolidly | (which are called “ coffee-coloured” now); for most 


cand human experiences by explaining to 
im “The Picture Book” (65), that gives 
the picture’s title. As an example of very | 
skilful workmanship, this is scarcely less re-, 
markable than its predecessor, the memorable 


Mr. W. Q. Orchardson is not often more success- 

fal as a colourist than he has proved himself to 

be when confined to a similarly limited chroma- 

tic scale: black, white, and yellow have been 

tamed into very sober harmony in his depiction 

of a fond mamma, regarding her dot of a daugb- 

ter, “The Idol” of her affection (87), to the 

effect of conveying the sombre suggestion that 

she is her only idol now. Somewhat slight and 

sketchy, this is very dexterously painted ; as are 

Mr. Pettie’s two contributions, “ A Hard Fight,” 

seen before (98); or it may be a second edition 

of the educational primer published more than a 

year ago, at the Royal Academy, revised and 

corrected. The vicissitudes of poor governesses 

have afforded endless themes for both pen and 

pencil description; but, thanks to civilisation, 

emigration, and sewing-machines, the subject is 

bereft of much of its romantic interest now, 

though Mr. Pettie’s clever characterisation and | 
clever manipulation are none the less attractive | 
on that account. The same praise for dexterity | 
is due to his rendering of “ Romeo and the 
Apothecary ” (126), even if style of execution, in 
this instance, borders too closely on the careless 
indecision of a first sketch only. 

M. G. Koller’s fine method makes all such 
deficiency the more apparent. For clean, solid, 
luminous depiction, and the attainment of finish 
without loss to breadth of effect, his Mediaeval 
interior, wherein the presiding mistress of the 
household is receiving a visit from a female 
friend (120), is exemplary, with more show of 
labour—of the means by which the end has 
been gained. M.J. Devriendt’s similar perform- 
ance (140), “ Going to Mass,” will exact a similar 
acknowledgment. They are excellent specimens 


| Head of Derwentwater” (22), is a Leader in a 


‘tion anywhere ; and Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ View on 


indifferent an audience to pay much atten- 
tion to any such demand. Method here is 
superior to matter, for good workmanship 
and picturesque costume go a great way to- 


‘wards exciting inquisitiveness and a wish that | 


combination of black, white, and vivid yellow. some further description in the catalogue were | 
| ¢3 ° ” 

(184) is a plant, nicotiana, “put by people in| tions for Dinner” (10) form a pretty group of 
their mouths and noses, or smoked :” the fruit | 


there to satisfy it. The “ Forbidden Fruit” 


of the forbidding is the smoking, and the fruit 
of the disobedience is—sure to follow; at all | 
events, M. C. Schloesser leads expectation up to | 
this point, for his smokers are a herd of school-| 
boys, whose idea of the niceness of the act exists 
but in the knowledge of its naughtiness, and 
they evidently are beginning to be sorry for) 
their transgression already, and to feel that they | 
have reason to be, or very soon will have. Even) 
he, who in assumed ease of attitude leans against | 
the usher’s desk, and with head thrown back | 
watches the curling cloud issue from his wide | 
mouth, will presently wish he had been a better 
boy: sic transit gloria fumi,—if you commence 
too early,—and you cannot begin too soon, for 
then, perhaps, you will never do it again. 

Mr. B. W. Leader’s splendid sunset pictare, 


double sense of the word, for it is an exquisite 
performance, and would take a prominent posi- 


the Arun, near Arundel” (196), though not so 
comprehensive, and of lesser pretensions with 
regard to size, is scarcely less beautiful. 

Two sea-pieces (9), ‘Calm off the Coast of 
Holland,” by M. P. J. Clays; and a lifeboat 
“Going to the Rescue” (34) through such a sea 
and to such a wreck as few could represent so 
well as M. Th. Weber, are likewise exceptionally 
fine performances. 

To return tothe figure-pictares, Mr. Folingsby’s 


M. L. Goupil’s lady (17), “ Arranging the Flower 


dead troubadour (12), “ The Song is finished ;” | p 





Vase ;” Mr. E. Nicol’s pair of comic impersona- 





of completeness. Breadth and freedom in execu- 


tions (28), “The Tenant’s Letter,” and “The 


| likely he would have worn a wig avd thought 


more of his eyes than ever, had he any desire to 
be considered at all fashionable. However, it is 
a very agreeable little picture, original in its 
treatment, and very truthful in general effect. 
Mr. H. Le Jeune’s peasants making “ Prepara- 


highly-coloured rustic proprieties, as carefully 
and admirably painted, and as conducive to 
“ Happy Thoughts ” (16) as any of the specula- 
tions of Mr. G. Smith’s visionary, in the present 
evidence they show in common of quiet content 
and academic skill in their representation: the 
infant in the cradle, the cynosure of its mother’s 
mind’s eye in its minute’s contemplation of a 
ten years’ progress, is a beautiful study to more 
than her who is most of that opinion. 

There are works by Mr. T. 8. Cooper, Mr. T. 
Creswick, Mr. J. C. Thom; by MM. H. and 
H. P. Koekkoek, M. J. Bertrand, Mr. J.C. Horsley, 
M. L. Portielje, Mr. F. Goodall, M. C. Champ, 
Mr. F. W. Hulme, and others, that to notice as 
they deserve would extend our say of this exhi- 
bition very considerably. As it is, further notes 
on winter exhibitions must be postponed uatil 
next week. 








Utilizing the Tides.—A proposal to utilize 
the power of the tides on the Thames at West- 
minster, was made some time ago in the Builder. 
This idea, we observe, has been taken up by & 
Frenchman of Italian origin, one Ferdinand 
Tommasi, who claims to have discovered a valu- 
able mode of employing the force of rising and 
falling tides as a motive power. M. Tommasi, 
who is an engineer, and who has patented his 
invention both in France and abroad, says that 
the force of tides can be employed on his system 
at no matter what distance from the sea. A 
amphlet on the subject, bearing the title of 
“Le Flux Moteur,” and accompanied with nau- 
merous pictures and diagrams, will shortly make 


its appearance. 
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OPENING MEETING 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE opening meeting of the session took place 
on Monday evening, Sir W. Tite, M.P., president, 
in the chair. 

The decease during the recess of Mr. E. B. 
Lamb and Mr. Charles Freeman, Fellows, and 
Il Commendatore Luigi Poletti, of Rome, hon. 
foreign member, was announced. A large number 
of donations to the library and collections of the 
Institute were also announced, including dona- 
tions to the amount of 421. to the library fund. 
Mr. E. A. Griining, of Gresham House, and Mr. 
E. W. C. F. Schmidt, of Great George-street, 
were elected, the latter as Fellow, and the former 
as an Associate. 

The President then proceeded to deliver his 
opening address in the presence of a very 
crowded meeting. He commenced by congrata- 
lating the Institute upon the success it had 


he thought, when completed, it would be a most 
eminent success. They as architects had been a 
little annoyed,—perbaps the fault was their 
own; but he had felt that architecture had 
hardly had justice done to it in the Academy ex- 
hibition. The room originally appropriated to 
it was perhaps well enough in itself. It might 
be that the drawings sent were not of sufficient 
interest or merit, and that had been suggested 
by some persons as a reason why the exhibition 
last year was not a successful or satisfactory 
one; but he hoped some amongst them, especially 
the younger members of the profession, would be 
found to do something to redeem the lost position 
at these exhibitions which, either from the want 
of a proper place, or want of purpose, or from 
some other canse, they had experienced. The 
next work to which he referred was the great 
hospital now in course of erection by his friend 
Mr. Currey, on the banks of the Thames, op- 
posite the Houses of Parliament. It would be 
folly for him as a governor of that institution to 





attained. The number of persons connected 
with it in the various classes of fellows, asso- 
ciates, honorary fellows, honorary foreign cor- | 
responding members, students, &c., amounted at | 
the present time to 675. The fands and finances | 
of the Institute were in a flourishing condition, 
and, after payment of all current charges, a con- 
siderable sum had been carried to a reserve fund. 
These were incidents gratifying to them as men 
of business as well as artists; and he congratu- 
lated them, with all sincerity, on the present 
position of the Institute. The few remarks he 
would trouble the meeting with he could arrange 
under three heads, viz. ; first, the position of the 
Institute during the past year, and what it had 
done during that year; secondly, some slight 
notice of what is at present doing in London; 
and thirdly, some general considerations re- 
ferring to the present position and the possi- 
bility of the increased future usefulness of the 
Institute. 
Having enumerated the papers read during the 
last session by Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. A. H. 
Layard, the Rev. R. Burgess, Professor Lewis, 
Professor Donaldson, and others, which were 
distinguished for their ability and the interest 
which they excited, the president passed a high 
encomium upon the late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel and 
Mr. George Smith ; and then referred in terms of 
satisfaction to the award of the Royal gold medal 
of the last year to Professor Lepsius, the eminent 
archeologist of Berlin; also to the election of 
Emilio de Fabris and Il Cavaliere Professor 
Giuseppe Poggi, of Florence; and I] Conte 
Francesco Auguste Vespignani, and Ii Commen- 
datore Luigi Poletti, of Rome (the latter recently 
deceased), as honorary foreign members. The 
president then mentioned the fact (already 
known to our readers) that the grand prize of 
100,000 francs given by the Emperor of the 
French to the most distinguished architect, 
sculptor, or painter, during the preceding five 
years, had been awarded to M. Due, of Paris, 
architect, honorary and corresponding member of 
the Institute, who, he said, had appropriated 
25,000 francs for the foundation of a scholarship 
in architecture. On the second head of bis 
remarks, the president observed that it was im- 
possible for a contemporary architect to give an 
‘pinion, unless it were a kind and friendly one, 
of the works of his contemporaries, but it would 
be expected that he should say a word upon some 
of the remarkable works that had been carried 
on in London during the past year, and he was 
sure his remarks would be received in the spirit 
in which they were dictated, viz.,of good nature, 
good temper, and, he hoped, of kindness. The 
first work he would notice was that of Mr. James 
Pennethorne (London University, Burlington | 
Gardens), and on that be had not a word to Bay 
exceptas tothe exceeding success of that building, | 
which, he thought, wa; in every way worthy of 
the time, the architect, and the purposes to 
which it was devoted. He was quite sure all 
present would agree with him in regarding that 
building, the latest of Mr. Pennethorne’s works, 
as one of the most successful he had ever ex- 
ecuted. He now came to the new rooms of the 
Royal Academy. Were not these again a great 
success? He thonght in this work of Mr. 
Sydney Smirke’s everything they saw demanded 
their approval. He thought the architect had 
done all that could be expected. The rooms 
were elegant, convenient, extremely well venti- 
lated, and were al] that the public could require 
in a building for such a purpose. No doubt 
there would eventually be a better access to it 
by the assistance of Mr. Charles Barry, whose 
firm had the charge of the front buildings, and 


,the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


say that they gave the architect power to spend 
as much money as he pleased upon decorations. 
They wanted a hospital and usefulness; they 
also wanted great economy; and he thought, 
when finished, it would be a building in 
every sense of the word worthy of its uses, 
and no inelegant decoration of the me- 
tropolis itself, — useful to the suffering public, 
as well as creditable to the governors who 





had directed its construction. He now 
came to the two great incidents of the day, | 
Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn Viaduct. 
The latter work had been constructed by Mr. 
Haywood, who styled himself architect and | 
engineer, but he (the President) had Jong known 
him as an architect, and he thought all they had | 
said and felt with regard to the viaduct was to. 
that gentleman’s credit. Perhaps he might 
make this criticism in all good nature, that he | 
thought the decoration a little overdone. The 
Romans and Greeks built for antiquity and) 
apparently for eternity. He was not sure that 
could be said of the buildings of the present day. 
We had grown to be fond of ornament, of 
gilding, and other characteristics which we did 
not see in the remains of Greece and Rome, and 
which he thought in a certain sense might be a 
little spared in our modern works. With regard 
to the new bridge it was on the whole a most 
successful work in regard to usefulness in every | 
sense of the word. He had on other occasions 
given his opinion upon the architecture. He 
recollected the one which Mr. Mylne built, and 
he confessed he admired that more than the one 
he now saw. He thought it, like the viaduct, 
was overdone in decoration ; bat in both cases, 
he was bound, as a man of considerable expe- 
rience, to say he wondered at the enormous 
success that had been achieved in the working 
of the materials. The hardest qualities of | 
granite were worked with a dexterity and 
ability which commanded their highest praise. 
In parts of the viaduct the granite was 
almost wrought like joiners’ work, and that no 
doubt would be as perpetual as they desired 
anything of that character to be ; and in the case 
of the bridge, though he could not say he ad- 
mired the cornices, the workmanship was 
beyond all praise, and, together with the 
polishing of the granite columns, was in| 
every way creditable to the executants of it. | 
Passing on to the third part of his subject, the | 
President remarked that they were called upon | 
in connexion with their position in the State to | 
perform certain duties in their corporate capa- | 
city, and he ventured to think that those duties | 
had been carefully and anxiously performed. 
One of those duties was the examination of can- 
didates for the office of district surveyors under 
That was 
now becoming a matter of exceeding importance. 
The Board of Works could, if they pleased, place 
these examinations in other hands; but they 
had been satisfied with the pains hitherto 
taken, and that part of their duty, he hoped and 
believed, had been well performed. During the 
past year a proposition had been made by that 
board to bring a Bill into Parliament to repeal 
the existing Building Act. The subject was 
referred to a committee of this Institute, and 
much time was occupied in the consideration 
of the subject; but on the whole it was thought 
better to leave well alone. Some changes, no 
doubt, were required in that Act; but, on the 
whole, they thought it would work well, and 
that it was not desirable to make any great 
alterations in the legal provisions which the 
present Building Act supplied. They had had 











during the year an application from the Builders’ 


Association, who had brought under their notice 
the very grave question of the relations between 
builders and architects, and had urged upon 
them a great many changes. His own experience 
supplied him with the fact that engineers never 
allowed any interference between themselves 
and their contractors or builders, but kept the 
whole of the affairs in their own hands, 
as well as the settlement of questions of 
payment. For his own part, he would say it 
had always been his own practice that he 
would not be interfered with as architect. If 
the work was ill done he interposed; or if the 
materials were bad he sent them away. But he 
had never in any of his buildings interfered 
with questions of payment to builders, and they 
would accept that as the experience of a some- 
what long professional life. It appeared to him, 
when a man had done his work, if any question 
arose out of the contract, he had the 

right in the world to represent himself, or to be 
represented, in the matter, upon a reference to 
indifferent parties. He was glad to find this 
Institute, after going into the question, had come 
to the same conclusion as he had himself, viz., 
that the architect should be the sole dictator in 
matters of architecture and building, without 
interfering with the agreement between the em- 
ployer and the builder as to the amount to be 
paid for the work. The next topic he would 
touch upon was a very grave and important one. 
The point was this,—that their object and end 
must be, and always ought to be, to promote 


| architectural education ; to make their members 
| wiser, more learn:d, and more able men. 


He 
thought that was not to be done by those ad- 
vanced in life urging on one another, because 
their duty was for the most part done, and their 
work ended ; but they wanted to encourage and 
teach the young and rising architects : therefore 
this had been asubject of great anxiety on the part 
of the council, and they would see presently what 
had been done to encourage the rising architect to 
cultivate his genius and talents. The whole direc- 
tion of architectural education, he felt persuaded, 
must be in that way, and in that way the regu- 
lations by the council would, he hoped, 
be firmly and finally carried out. [Mr. Sed- 
don here read the resolutions based on the sug- 
gestions of a general committee of the Institute 
on architectural education, which have appeared 
in this journal.|] The president having acmagees, | 
testified to the kindness of Professor Lewis a 
Mr. Waterhouse, in having undertaken the task 
of preparing the text-book, which he felt con- 
fident would be of the t benefit to 
students, remarked that he had only one more 
topic to notice, and that was, that during the 
past month there had been two letters addressed 
to him personally, in print, which bad appealed 
to him on two distinct subjects. He thought all 
he could say on the matter was pretty well 
condensed in what he had just remarked in re- 
gard to their being able in some way to assist 
the young architect,—not those who, like him- 
self, were advanced in life, who must be content 
with the position that had been formed for 
them. The writer to whom he alluded appeared 
to think that when a person aimed to become a 
Fellow of this Institute, he should be subjected 
to an examination. He would say he never 
knew of such a course being taken in any other 
professional society, nor could he conceive it 
would be submitted to in this. A man, before 
he obtained the rank of Fellow, attained a posi- 
tion in his profession, which his skill, age, and 
ience warranted. It appeared to him that 
the title of Fellow of this Institute was valued 
by those who bore it, because he found it 
used in all directions, appended to their 
names, and he did not believe that anything 
more could be done in that direction. The 
other point brought forward was this,—that 
Fellows should measure for builders. Well, per- 
haps, that might be quite right; but at the 
same time he thought they, as architects, ought 
to hold themselves as much as possible distinct 
from interests of that character. A man of 
honour and a gentleman could be'a man of 
honour and a gentleman anywhere. A distinct 
regulation was established at the foundation of 
the Institute, that Fellows should not measure 
for builders. It was there still, and he did not 
himself feel inclined to disturb it. It was ® 
very distinct practical question, which every 
man of business could understand; but it was 
not a subject which they could discuss at that 
large meeting. The president concluded his 
address by repeating the expression of his grati- 
fication at the progress which the Institute had 
made, and its growing success, and said he should 
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be happy in the thought if by any means he had 
been instrumental in promoting that success. 
Professor Donaldson, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the President, remarked that the ad- 
dress was practical and useful, and dealt with 
topics interesting to all present. He had not 
led them into wide fields of fancy, but had con- 
fined himself to practical points connected with 
their art. In reference to the magnificent prize 
which had been awarded to their honorary and 
corresponding member, M. Dac, the Professor re- 
marked that it was a matter of pride to them as 
professional men that it had been bestowed upon 
an architect. Amongst the more striking works 
lately executed in London he considered the 
new building of the Bible Society in the City, by 
Mr. T. I’ Anson, worthy of notice. It was,he said, a 
noble structure, and did honour tothe architect, the 
society, and the art of the present period. He 
expressed his concurrence with what had fallen 
from the President as to the undesirability of 
interfering with the more material enactments of 
the Building Act. On the subject of the title 


case, and such a precaution is absolutely neces- 
sary. Without it an accident might have been 
expected within a week. On first thoughts, a 
square staircase, with a wall between the flights, 
would seem best adapted to meet the circum- 
stances. Considerations, however, as to ven- 
tilation and light have to be weighed, and though 
these wants might be met in another way, 
they afford very good reasons for adopting the 
present arrangement. The dining-hall to which 
we alluded will seat 500 at atime. The charge 
for dinner to each boy who takes it is 6d. Many 
bring their own “ nosebags,” bat all sit down to 
acquire habits of order and propriety. The other 
floors consist of class-rooms and lecture-rooms, 
with good lavatories and closets. In the upper 
story additional light is obtained from the top. 
A small room on one floor will be fitted up asa 
laboratory, in aid of which a grant of 1001. has 
been obtained from the trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund. 


purposes, and, therefore, devoted a moiety to 
this object in Rome, believing that such would 
have been the wish of Stephenson could he have 
been consulted. We gather from the end of the 
catalogue that persons desirous of assisting in 
this work can do so by paying donations to the 
Roman Exploration Fund, at Messrs. Coutts’s, of 
which Mr. Parker is treasurer. 








SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Technical Education in Clerkenwell.—A school 
for the instruction of apprentices and workmen 
has been opened at 44, Clerkenwell-green. The 
Hon. Auberon Herbert occupied the chair. He 
referred to the progress of education in North 
Germany, especially in those subjects which 
make the apprentices and workmen more skilful 
and perfect. Accept, said he, the assiscance 
which the Government offers, and make the best 





The walls of the roomsare lined with boarding | of it, although it is not all we think they ought 
to a certain height, the brickwork itself, | to give. A working man in the meeting said 





of “ fellow” of the Institute, the Professor re- 


marked that it was to be regarded as a guarantee | 


to the public that the bearer was worthy of the 
confidence of his employers ; if not he would not 
continue to be a member. 

The motion was seconded with great cordiality 
by Professor G. G. Scott, R.A., who suggested 
that no greater boon could be conferred upon 
the profession at large than the publication by 
the President of the results of his long experi- 
ence on the numerous practical, as well as 
artistic, questions which had come before him; 
and he hoped his hon. friend would find an 
opportunity of gratifying them in that respect. 

The resolution of thanks having been passed 
by acclamation, the President briefly acknow- 
ledged the compliment paid to him, and said the 
suggestion should have consideration. 





FINSBURY MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL. 

A coop work is being done in the city of 
London by the Middle-Class School Corporation, 
recently established, and whose purpose is to 
give the means of a sound every-day life educa- 
tion to the children of the middle and lower 
middle classes, at small charge. The first of 
their intended buildings has been erected in 
Cowper-street, not far from Finsbury-square, 
and is now occupied. It is intended to accom- 
modate 1,000 boys, and has been built by Messrs. 
Brass, under the superintendence of Mr. E. N. 
Clifton, architect, at the cost of about 16,0001. 
The site, nearly 2 acres in extent, cost 29,0001., 
bat this included some house property, which 
will bring a small rental to the school. English, | 
French, arithmetic, mathematics, drawing, and 
French, form the general course, under the) 
direction of the Rev. W. Jowitt, with some. 
twenty assistant masters. The Rev. Mr. Rogers, | 
it is but fair to say, has been the mainspring of | 
the undertaking. For the advantages offered, 
the charge to each pupil is one guinea per 
quarter. The buildings being provided by the | 
subscribers,—domus, as at the universities, being | 
free,—this small payment will, it is considered, | 
defray the cost of instruction and maintenance of | 
thebnilding. Drill is attended to by asergeant, and 
greatly improves the bearing of the pupils. There 
are now 900 boys in the school, and by Christmas 
the full number, it is believed, will be there. 
Visiting the building last week in the afternoon, 
we saw the boys dismissed, and a very agreeable 
sight it was. They march out to the playground, 
round which with military precision they arrange 
themselves in double file. The head-master 
makes this the opportunity for a general review 
and a few words of the right sort here and 
there, according to circumstances. A certain 
number of the musical class have by this time 
mustered in the centre, the National Anthem is 
played, all saluting, and then, forming fours, 
they march to the gates, and break up, to take 
their several ways. The brass band would be 
larger but for the want of instruments, funds for 
which are not at present available. 

The boys having left, we can look at the 
building. It has no architectural pretensions ; 
it is plain to bareness: still, externally it has a 
sort of dignity. It is of four stories, including 
the basement (which contains the dining-hall), 
and is wholly of brick. A sufficiently-wide 
corridor runs through it longitudinally, with a 

well-staircase at each end, so as to empty 
the building rapidly. The stairs are caged in 
with iron bars (side and top), the aspect of which 
is disagreeable. Given, however, a well stair- 





whitened, showing above. Everything appears | the working men had never made any effort to 
well and soundly done, but no trace of colour secure a better education, or taken any trouble 
or ornamentation of any sort appears. Of course, | to impress the Government that they desired it, 
the first great requisite is to provide apartments | The chairman said it was quite true the working 


in which the business of the school can be con- | classes had not as yet felt the importance of the 


veniently carried on, and to this exclusively the subject. We are progressing, said he, towards 
funds have hitherto been devoted. We trust, @ great organisation of labour, in which the co- 
however, no long time will elapse before Art be Operative system will prevail, in which there 
brought in to do its silent teaching. will be a brotherhood of workers directing their 

The value of the Association that has resulted Own industry. He believed such a co-operative 
in the establishment of such a school as we find system was the only means of providing employ- 
here, and which is prepared to carry on the work ment for the population ; but it required a high 
in other districts, cannot be over estimated ; nor state of intelligence to reap the full benefit of 
can we praise too highly those individuals by such a system. We must also endeavour to 


whose efforts it has been brought about. give working men more taste. Some of the best 
designs in former days were made by men 


engaged in the industries in which the designs 
a 2 - had to be executed. We have a great arrear of 
ANTIQUITIES OF ROME, ignorance to wipe off. We want more light. We 
We have received the third part of “ A Cata-| must decide on what we want from the Educa- 
logue of 1,500 Photographs illustrative of tion Office. Mr. Buckmaster then addressed 
the Archeology of Rome,” prepared under the the meeting with great earnestness, urging the 
direction of Mr. John Henry Parker, F.S8.A., importance of a better education for all classes 
Printed for private circulation. We are not of society, masters as well as workmen. Mr. 
surprised that Mr. Parker does not think it Young, a picture-frame maker, said he felt the 
expedient to publish this in its present imperfect importance of a school in the district like the 
state: it is natural that he should wish to make one proposed. Mr. Donati said he was a wood- 
it complete before it is published ; but, consider- | carver, but he had never been taught drawing. 
ing what a great undertaking it is, and that he | He feared, up to the present time, the instruc- 
has been already five years about it; remember- tion had been too expensive for working men. 
ing also the uncertainty of human life, and that Mr. Lucraft said he feared the employers of 
he may never live to finish it ; we are glad that | labour were quite as indifferent to scientific in- 
he gives as much publicity as he can to what he | struction as the men. So long as the men could 
has already done. He bids fair to produce the do their work and make a profit for the master, 
same sort of revolution in the arebwology of it was, in most cases, all that was cared for. 
Rome that Rickman produced fifty years ago in There was an entire absence of all opportunities 
England, to put the subject into a new groove | for improving the art education of the working 
which others will soon follow, and the next classes in this district. There was nothing to 
generation will derive the full benefit of what be seen but bricks and mortar. A man could 
he has set going. It is the application of not walk in Paris without seeing something 
this system, the close examination of detail and | beautiful at almost every step, but there was 
comparison of one with another, of less perfect nothing to be seen in our streets bat wretched, 
remains on one spot with more perfect remains dreary-looking objects,—nothing te improve the 
of the same kind and of the same period in taste. Mr. Sollas and Mr. Coles, salaried 
another place, which forms the basis of modern | teachers, then addressed the meeting, aud ex- 
archwology. Mr. Parker has also sent us proof plained the course of instruction which they 
sheets of his chronological table of buildings proposed to give. The school, it appears, pro- 
in Rome from the foundation to the time of, mises to be successful. 
Constantine, with the authorities for the dates.; The Oxford Schools of Art and Science.—A 
These two things ought to go together, and to meeting of the friends and students of the School 
be published together. |of Art has been held in the Town-hall. There 
He has marked in the table all the buildings | was a large and highly respectable attendance. 
of the remains of which he has photographs, so The walls of the hall were decorated with the 
that a scholar or an archeologist can now, with drawings of the pupils. There were present on 
the help of a good magnifying glass, judge for the platform the Dean of Christ Church in the 
himself whether the dates Mr. Parker boldly puts chair, Dr. Acland, Professor Rogers, Mr. Bur- 
upon them can be relied upon ; he has given the | chett, head-master of South Kensington Museum 
means of correcting them if he is in error. We | School, and various others. The report stated 
observe that he lays great stress on the primitive that the committee had a much more satisfac- 
earthworks as having governed the plan of the tory account to give of the institution than last 
city, and dictated the sites of the principal build- year. The receipts for the last year have been 
ings, and often the plan of a building also. We) more than sufficient: for the expenses, &c. It 
suspect that the same will be found to be the | appears that 360 pupils have attended the echools 
case with many other ancient cities and castles. during the past year; being an increase of 142 
This is a new subject for investigation, which over the numbers lasc year. Of these 96 were 
has hitherto been overlooked. We are sorry in the artisan class, and of their works 436 
to see that he states that his funds are ex- have been sent to South Kensington for approval, 
hausted, and that he cannot carry on the work he | preparatory to the claim for a money grant from 
had undertaken in Rome without assistance.| Government. It is satisfactory to observe that 








He has not called on others to help him until he| in each year since the establishment of the 
bad done the utmost that his own means allowed, 
and we trust the example he has set will be 
followed, We have heard it whispered that he 
received as much as 10,000/. (all now expended 
on archeological objects) from the estate of the 
late Robert Stephenson, the engineer, which, 
though legally at his own disposal, he chose to 
consider as trust money only for archwological 





school the annual grant has regularly increased ; 
partly on account of the more liberal arrange- 
ments of the Department, but principally owing 
to the increased quantity of works executed, for 
which claims may be made. The chairman 
announced to the meeting thet the Art and 
Science Departments in Oxford won'd henceforth 
be under one management. They were under 
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one management at South Kensington, and he 
hoped their union in Oxford would be attended 
with advantageous results. He hoped the 
gentlemen of the Oxford Science School would, 
as far as possible, induce their pupils to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of attending the 
Art School. Professor Rogers, one of the chief 
founders of the Oxford Science School, ex- 
plained the origin of that school by gentlemen 
who were interested in the spread of industrial 
and economical education. The chairman 
reminded those present that the School of 
Art had yet to clear itself of a very large debt. 
The plant was worth much more, but the School 
was at present chiefly maintained by fees; 
and they required subscriptions. He thought it 
was only fair that the managers of the Art School 
should, on joining the Science School, make an 
appeal to the University to contribute some 
small sums towards the assistance of the joint 
concerns. He should be very glad to give some- 
thing himself. 

A School of Art for Lewes.—The formation of 
a School of Art in Lewes has been a success, 80 
much so, that it has been decided to erect a 
building for the purpose as soon as a suitable 
sitecan be secured. The Government will grant 
3001. or 4001. of the money required for the 


purpose. . 
The Gloucester School of Science.—The Science 


Classes, under the Science and Art Department, ‘care. The piece is very well acted by Mr. 


successfully started by Mr. Jeffery, at the Free | 
Library, in 1867, and continued last year under | 


j 
| 


the management of Dr. Davis, of Cheltenham, 
are about to be recommenced under the united 
management of these teachers. It is hoped that 
they will be able to establish a permanent 


Science School in this city, in connexion with | with a vivacity, discretion, and power of pathos 


the Government department, so that young men 
here may have the opportunity of obtaining the 
diplomas in science now granted by the Com- 
mittee of Council. A preliminary meeting has 


standing, and this could be done at a very 
small expense. The proposed building would 
cost from 2,8001. to 3,0001.; the Government 
pay was about 1,000/.; there had already been 
subscribed 850l.; and only 1,0001. or 1,2001. 
were wanted to complete the work. 
were surely 100 men in Birkenhead and the 
neighbourhood who could give 101. each, in 
order that the school might be gone on with. 
Under Mr. Bentley’s charge the school had taken 
a high position in the country. Some appro- 
priate resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 





THE THEATRE, 


Haymarket.—Three particularly good scenes, 
Library at Cleve Abbey, Croquet Lawn in the 
ruins of Cleve Abbey, and Drawing-room at Beau- 
manoir Park, have been provided by Mr. O'Connor 
for Messrs. Tom Taylor and Dubourg’s comedy, 
“New Men and Old Acres,” described as an 





| Vavasour), talks gentle slang in the first in- 


i 
} 
} 


i 


been held in the class rooms, 10, Eastgate-street, | 


to announce the plans for the winter months, | 
and to enrol students. There was a good attend- | 
ance, and twenty-five members joined. The 

prizes obtained for successes in the examinations 


in May last, and the certificates of success from | 
the Committee on Education, were distributed to | 


the pupils. 


Classes for Technical Education in Liskeard.— 


sechate i he haat aoe pene sono ‘on hand, may forward them both to this office, with the 
’ , } 
Mr. 


Sandey, J.P., occupied the chair. After the lec- | 


the auspices of the Mechanics’ Institution. 


ture a discussion took place, in which Mr. Buck- 
master’s science was questioned by a practical 
builder as to the forces acting upon an arch; 
he also stated that the mechanics of Liskeard 
were much better acquainted with science and 
drawing than had been credited by the lecturer. 
After Mr. Buckmaster’s reply, a number of per- 
sons of both sexes gave in their names for 
classes, probably in physical geography, and on 
experimental science. The drawing is already 
provided for by a branch school of art, which has 
been successfal, although the number of artisans 
in the school is very small. 

The Birkenhead School of Science and Art.— 
The prizes awarded by the Science and Art 
Department to the students of this school have 
been publicly distributed in the Music Hall, 
Ciaughton-road. Mr. John Laird, M.P., pre- 
sided. Various works executed by the students 
of the school were submitted for inspection. 
Mr. Laird said he had ascertained that the fol- 


| 


lowing was the number of working men, appren- | 


tices, and others, who had attended during the 


five years ending December 1867 : — Workers. 


in iron, 259; workers in wood, 109; bricklayers, 
masons, and plasterers, 77 ; house painters and 
plumbers, 44; architects, surveyors, and appren- 
tices, 24; schoolmasters and governesses, 52; 
sundry trades, 41; and schoolboys and girls, 
53: total, 659. Therefore no one could doubt 
that the school had been eminently usefal for 
the class for which it was intended. During 
the past year 20 students sent up 75 drawings 
in the advanced sections. The works of 12 were 
commended, and prizes were awarded to two 
of them. The works of seven were selected 
for national competition, in which one was suc- 
cessful, and free studentships were awarded to 
three others. The total number of drawings 
sent up was 630. It was only due to those 
attending the school that the people of Birken- 
head should support it liberally ; and what was 
required to make the school more generally 
useful was & larger building. If there was a 
larger building, the number of pupils could be 

reased, and the school made of much higher 


original work, and, at any rate, a very interest- 
ing and effective piece. The first interior in the 
house of the old county family, with its stamped 
leather wall-hangings, old pictures, farniture, and 
plate, is cleverly contrasted with the drawing- 


/room at Beaumanoir Park, where everything 
|is gorgeous and new. 


The croquet lawns 
within the ruins is a charming picture, and 
the architectural portions show commendable 


Buckstone, Mr. Howe, Mrs. Chippendale, Mrs. 
E. Fitzwilliam, and others; but the honours 


stance and affectionate good sense in the second, 


that hold her audience in smiles and tears from 
first to last. 
Crystal Palace.—A handsome new theatre has 


been formed here, but is at present wanting in | 
some main qualifications of a good house for 
operatic representations. As defects will, doubt- 
less, be early remedied, we shall take another 
| opportunity to visit it before making any com- 
| ments, 


An Ofer to Unread Dramatists.—The editor 


of the Gaiety Gazette makes the following offer 


to the “ unacted and unread ;:’— 


“ Any gentleman—or lady—who has a play and a guinea 


name of some gentleman in the published list of contri- 
butors to the Gaiety Gazette, to whom he would like his 
production to be submitted. The gentleman of their choice 
shall be invited by me to read the piece, taking the guinea 
for his trouble. Should he decline to look at it, the writer 
shall be so informed, and in that event there shall be no 
second choice ;—either the play and the guinea must be 
taken back, or the selection of a critic amongst the staff 
of the Gaiety Gazette shall be left at my discretion. And 
in no case shall any one be expected to answer the com- 
plainings of the rejected. I am not to be held responsible, 
nor is any one else connected with this paper, for the loss 
or injury of any MSS. All that is guaranteed by t 
Gaiety Gazette is this,—that the plays shall be fairly read 
by persons entirely competent to criticise them, and not, 
unless it be wiehed, by those gentlemen who are sus 

of monopolising the stage.” 


The second part of this amusing proposi- 
tion is :— 

“The editor of the Gaiety Gazette has received a formal 
intimation from Mr. John Hollingshead, that if the above 
programme be carried out, he, for his part, will put the 
Gaiety Theatre, with its company and its properties, at 
the disposal of any author whose piece shall be approved 
by the critics of the Gaiety Gazette for one morning per- 
formance—of which the author shall take all profiise—on 
the simple condition that he pay all expenses, and make 
his own arrangements, by letter, with the artistes whom he 
wishes to include in his cast; so that, in no event, shall 
the cost of their salaries fall upon the theatre. The 
manager shall not be asked to receive any strange a ors, 
nor shail the author demand an introduction to Mr, 
Hollingshead, or to myself, or to the critic of his piece, 
nor accept any, unless by invitation,” 








WOLVERHAMPTON CORPORATION NEW 
BUILDINGS. 


Tue foundation stone of the new town-hall, 
sessions-court, police-court, barracks, and cells, 
for Wolverhampton, bas been laid. The site is 
the ground which was occupied by the old town- 
hall, facing North-street, but enlarged and 
improved. The proposed premises may be con- 
sidered in two divisions, the first fronting 
towards North-street, which will be devoted to 
corporate purposes more particularly, and the 
second, fronting Red Lion-street, for the police. 

The, Italian style of architecture has been 
adopted, and the front of the structure will be 
executed in stone, and the rear in red brick, 
relieved with blue bands. The estimated cost of 
construction, which Mr. Ernest Bates, of Man- 
chester, the architect, arrived at, was 17,0001, ; but 








some alterations and additions have been made 


to the plan in the provision of cellaring, from 
which a revenue of 801. a year is likely to be 
derivable, so that the contract has been let to 
Mr. Philip Horsman for 17,2001. 

The ground-floor of the building will be ap. 


There | proached by a flight of steps from North-street, 


and the public hall, measuring 39 ft. square, will 
have a dome-shaped ceiling with a lantern light. 
The offices for the town-clerk and the rate. 
collector will occupy prominent position in 
the front of the premises, and on the floor 
above will be a chamber for the mayor, 
rooms, for committees, for the recorder, 
for robing, and for cloaks. On the right and 
left of the hall, on the ground floor, will be the 
council-chamber and sessions court, tively 
49 ft. by 38 ft. 6 in. in dimensions, and not far 
off a court for the magistrates, a!l hed by 
wide corridors. There will also be a host of minor 
apartments, for counsel, witnesses, officials, &. 
In the police department there will be provision 
made for every requirement, including seventeen 
cells for male and fifteen for female offenders, 
averaging in size 15 ft. by 6 ft., well warmed and 
ventilated by a suitable apparatus ; barracks, 
including twenty-one bedrooms, and apartments 
for baths and for the sick. The front of the 
town-hall will be of bold design. The 
centre portion of the facade will project, having 
double Corinthian pilasters at the angles, 
and a dome-shaped roof, with ornamental iron 
‘cresting. The two wings will also slightly pro- 
ject, and be supported by single Corinthian 
| pilasters at the angles, and be in keeping with 
‘the rest of the edifice. There will be a large 
balcony for use on important occasions, and a 
public clock may be introduced conspicuously. 





| 
| THE SAXON CHURCH IN WORTH, 
SUSSEX. 


Tue following communication from “ A Sussex 
Correspondent,” demands immediate attention :— 

“ I have just now returned from visiting Worth 
Church—that was; Worth ruin that is! I found 
the chancel had vanished clean away ; and six 
or seven rough men were picking away, with 
large picks, at the strong plaster over the 
rubble work of the Saxon walls! Their heavy 
blows resounded like sacrilege all about the 
venerable pile. In my sorrow I called ont to 
the head workman,— ‘What are you doing, 
picking off that plaster! You'll have to put 
it all on in; and you can’t make anything 
half so as that!’ ‘Oh, no, we shan’t put 
any more on,’ said he: ‘ we shall point down the 
stones.” ‘Point them down!’ I exclaimed; 
that rough work was never meant to be shown; 
it was always plastered over.’ It was after- 
wards mentioned to me that more than 








he one of the Saxon pilasters was out of the 


upright, and would have to be taken down 
and rebuilt! Pray do what you can to prevent 
further damage. This curious and interesting 
church does not belong to Worth only, but to the 
whole country, and ought to be preserved intact 
with the care.” 

We fully agree with our correspondent in this 
opinion, and earnestly implore those who are 
concerned in the work, to before they 
knock down another stone. They will have to 
ay themselves for what they have already 

one. 





CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
EDUCATION, 


Tue Architectural Association’s session of 
1869-70 was opened on Friday (the 29th ult.), 
at the House, in Conduit-street, with a conversa- 
zione. The attendance was numerous, and in- 
eye new Sie ies We chair was occupied by 

e president, Mr. . Ridge. 

The report of the judges awarding the Asso- 
ciation prizes was read by Mr. T. R. Smith. 

The President said,—I think a few words are 
necessary to mark the connexion of this meeting 
with the Architectural Association. and to distin- 
guish it from similar meetings which other socie- 
ties might hold in these rooms. Secondly, we have 
on these occasions hitherto been favoured with 
words of wisdom which have fallen from some 
of the professional elders who have come among 
us. With their words of wisdom we are not 
willing to dispense now. It would, however, be 
impossible to ask such gentlemen to speak unless 
first something were said on the of the 
Association itself. But there are, I believe, still 
deeper reasons why these mixed gathering 
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should not be allowed to fall into a state of 
absolute silence. To develop one such reason 
will be the object of the few thoughts I hope to 
put before you this evening. The fine-art archi- 
tecture may be shortly defined as the art of 
superadding beauty to that which is useful. 
Man needs a building that therein some special 
object may be performed. Art- architecture 
enables him to make it beautiful. In the Middle 
Ages, a bishop wanted a building where men 
might meet in crowds to do honour te their God. 
The architect proportioned the parte thereof 
that it might be beautiful. He vaulted the roof, 
moulded the arches, carved the 
made"windows for light, and gave them beautiful 
forms. He glazed them as a protectiom from the 
weather, but he painted the glass for beauty. 
He wanted more colour ; so the painter brought 
his art, and there he told his wondrous tales. 
There were doors, which the sculptor bemutified. 
There were towers for bells, and these the-archi- 
tect grouped in lovely outlines; and # cathedral 
was built. Now, as in the building iteelf, so in 
each detail, we find first a requirement supplied, 
and then beauty incorporated in the waonls by 
the art of the architect; and this operation 
of combining utility with beauty is not confined 
to buildings, or even to the details thereof, but 
finds a field for its exercise in every kind of | 
manufacture. The constant presence of wants | 
to be supplied, while it is the groundwork of all | 
true styles of architecture, and the great 
hinderance of all styles that are false, is the very 
reason for the existence of all industrial manu- 
factures. A constant view to utility and a true 
love of beauty are the requisites alike of the 
architect and the designer of manufactures. 
Their art is identical; it is, in fact, the one great 
art-architecture that governs the whole. It is 
important to establish this, because many who 
enshrine architecture in the academic circle of 
the fine arts—with painting and sculpture—are 
surprised when asked to regard some common 
thing of daily life as a work of fine art. The 
furniture, the tapestry, the pottery, the glass, 
the dress of everyday life, are as capable of 
receiving art-treatment as buildings themselves. 
When in times past building has flourished, the 
art in these things has flourished too; and when 
architecture deelined, first one manufacture and 
then another fell under an artless tradition. 
Think not that im thus claiming an extended 
sway for architecture I am anxious to increase 
the province of architects. Speaking generally, 
it might be said that when art most flourished 
we heard least of architects. It is as with the 
saints of ancient times—when the world was 
most wicked then they most abounded, and their 
deeds stood out in high relief, whereas in the 
general decency or appearance of more modern 
days the character is unknown, or at least un- 
r i In some respects the existence of 
architeets is abnormal, for surely each man 
should be the: best designer in the branch of art 
in which he works: In buildings, however, 
where so-many arts are brought together, a chief 
is indispensable; and at this period, when all the 
subsidiary avte have fallen into a state of deca- 
dence, in which each is inconsistent with the 
others, some raeevef men who will study abstract 
design may well be tolerated. My object, there- 
fore, in setting forth the close connexion, or 
rather the identity, of art in buildings and art in 
manufactures, has rather been to remind us of 
the Architectural Association, on the one hand, 
that the result of our studies must be to estab- 
lish principles for an art which shall be appli- 
cable not in buildings alone, but in all manufac- 
tures, and to claim on the other hand that the 
true principles of architectural art shall govern 
all works of industry. If this is to be so, it is 
manifestly useless for architects to stop short at 
“the five orders,” or the forms of this or that 
century. With these things art in industry has 
nothing todo. We find, however, common ground 
at once when we turn our attention to beauty of 
outline, grace of proportion, harmony of colour, 
and the laws, now constantly neglected in manu- 
factures, which make ornament artistic. A con- 
stant view to utility is, however, the greatest 
bond of all. By it, character or style is imparted 
to an object (be it building or manufacture) in 
such a way that the very expression of use be- 
comes a great source of beauty. I will illustrate 
what I mean; and first, negatively, from a build- 
ing. Let me remark that I give no opinion on the 
building, which, in fact, I have not seen; I only 
use it as an illustration. Daring the past year a 
market has been erected, with extreme muni- 
ficence on the part of the donor, at the east end 





He | minds that they would be more appropriate in a 


that in the descriptions of Columbia Market | 
which appeared in the daily newspapers at the | 
time of the opening, certain decorations and 
parts of the building were spoken of as 
“ecclesiastical.” Now, the character of the 
artistic criticism which appears in non-pro- 
fessional journals is such that it is quite possible 
this word may have been used to express the 
forms of a style of architecture which was just 
as applicable, and just as much used in civil and 
military buildings, as in churches ; and, if so, all 
may be well. If, however, any features or 
decorations did really suggest to intelligent 


ehurch than a market, then such features and 
decorations were worse than useless ; they tended 
to destroy the character of the building,—they 
made it less fit for a market, and were sins 
against the laws of artistic utility. Now, let us 
turn to a common article of manufacture ; and I 
must ask you to excuse its extreme familiarity, 
because it adds to its value as an illustration. 
Take an ordinary table-knife. It is simple 
enough, and, at first sight, you will-say useful 
enough. Now, you will remember that it has 








the end, is ordinavily brought into play. That 
the work comes almost entirely on one point 
may be seen at once by looking at knives that 
have been long in use. This fact, however, never 
entered the head of the designer of the knife, or, 
at any rate, he disregarded it. Take next an old- 
fashioned table-knife, such as still lingers among 
the inhabitants of old country-houses. First, 
we find a long sweep given to the point, 
at which the cutting ordinarily takes place, to 
lengthen the point on which the work comes. 
Then we find the point strengthened with addi- 
tional metal; we find a place provided for the 
forefinger, anda knife produced which, while it is 
quite as useful for such purposes as cutting 
bread as any other knife, is characteristically 
and essentially a table-knife. It is far more 
utilitarian than the other, for it will far longer 
endure the special work for which it is designed ; 
and it is a work of art, for it displays through- 
out, and has given its designer the opportunity 
of introducing, graceful curves and outlines. In 
the first case we have a work which satisfies a 
simply utilitarian age ; in the second place, we 
have more utility, with character and expressed 
purpose, with thought, and art. I insist on this 
quality—this derivation of the art from the 
use—because in this rests the only hope of asso- 
ciating the practical utilitarianism of the age 
with art.. By this only can we hope to persuade 
the commercial man of “ per cent.” to entwine 
art with his manufactures. By this only can we 
hope to arouse a lethargic public, and to per- 
suade them that architects are something more 
than antiquarian pedants, and architecture some- 
thing more than an obsolete amusement. Now, if. 
our art of architecture may be thus legitimately 
extended into every manufacture,—if it should | 
constantly intertwine itself with everything that 
ig useful around us,—have not all of you, even 
those who have least connexion with the archi- 
tectural profession, some share inthe matter ? and 
have we not been justified in asking you to listen 
for a few minutes? We ask you to share with 
us our position as artists, and in the common, 
things of daily use to be patrons of art. Think) 
not you can even see those arts which you may 
consider (and perhaps to some extent rightly) | 
the nobler arts of painting and sculptare in per- 
fection, if art be wanting in minor things. This | 
is impossible; for both public taste and the 
minds of the artista will be perverted by the} 
ugliness of their ordinary surroundings. It) 
would not be difficult to show that at the present | 
moment painting suffers under a fearfal incubus, 
while sculpture has been brought to the verge of 
annihilation, from the want of artistic character, 
and from theintrinsic uglinessof the costume worn 
by the men of this generation. We ask, there- 
fore, the sympathy of all in promoting the welfare 
of our art. That it is a good work for you to 
help in, we doubt not; the Government of the 
country says that it is a good work, for it 
establishes museums and schools for instruction 
in art. We believe art to be a blessing, because 
it can soften the too stern realities of life; 
because it can shed one bright beam over the 
daily toil of the workman ; and because it can 
make both the worker in art and him that ap- 
preciates it advance one small step towards the 
nature of the Great Creator, who, in the simple 
allegory of the earliest of prophets, is represented 
as reviewing all that he had made, and “ Be- 





of London. You may possibly remember 








hold, it was very good.” 


Professor Kerr, in response to an invitation 
from the chair, said he should like at the outset 
to enter a very faint protest against being 
regarded as one of those whom the president 
had designated “the eldera of the profession,” 
and he certainly did not lay claim to the high 
merit of always speaking “words of wisdom.” 
A little wisdom, no doubt, went a long way ; 
but on such occasions as the present he thought 
that a little amusement was perhaps as much in 
request. Leaving, therefore, the wise part of 
the business for the meeting to be held in due 
time upstairs, he would now address himself to 
the present meeting upon its own ground. He 
thought he had reason to congratulate the 
Architectural Association upon having on this 
occasion returned to the original principle of the 
presidency of the Association, in electing to that 
office a gentleman who (if he would excuse him 
saying 80) was one of the juniors of the profes- 
sion. It was only last year that the principle 
was departed from, and it was departed from 
then for what was regarded as a very excellent 
reason,—with which, however, in general prac- 
tice; he could not agree. What they had to 
do in this matier was to put forward their 
best men, that was all that was asked for; 
and he would undertake to say that there 
were @ good many best men in store before the 
supply could be considered fairly exhausted. 
Following up the remarks of the chairman, he 
procseded to refer to the subject of the education 
of the architectural profession—a subject io 
which, of all others, the young members of the 
association were deeply concerned. There were 
one or two questions a good deal agitated at the 
present moment which were not very clearly 
understood. First, it was said, ‘‘ You have only 
to go across the Channel, and there you will find 
professional architects in France, every one of 
whom is educated regularly by order of the 
Government, while those who have shown pro- 
ficiency at the close of their curriculum become 
by that fact entitled to preference.” Now there 
was something highly attractive about that 
system of education in France as compared with 
thesystem practised in ourowncountry. And what 
was the reason of this difference in the practice 
of the two countries? It was not that the 
architects of England were inferior to the 
architects of France. It was not that the pro- 
fession of architecture in England was less noble 
in the estimation of the public. It was owing 
to what he might call that accidental difference 
of constitution which prevailed, not in this only, 
bat in a thousand other things of no less im- 
portance, and by reason of which the narrow 
channel which separated the two countries 
seemed to divide two peoples who never could be 
brought into any uniformity of practice on any 
question whatever. The principle which had 
always prevailed in France, whether under a 
despotic monarchy, a republic, or otherwise, 
was the principle of centralization. That 
principle had lain at the root of every- 
thing in France, whereas im our own country 
the ruling principle was one of anti-centralisa- 
tion. Which of the two» systems was the best 
he would leave it to his audience to judge. 
While differing in their opinions on the subject 
of professional education, architects were agreed 
to this extent at least, that practical education 
should be supplemented by theoretical education 
—by the establishment of @ sort of curriculam, 
not compulsory, but in some authorised form, by 
means of which the young architect might be 
enabled to supplement his practical training by 
what theoretical instruction might be thought 
necessary or desirable in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. There was the question, of a cognate 
kind, of what was known by the name of the 


| diploma system. Those young men who were 


training for the profession, when they were will- 
ing to pass an examination demanded that when 
they had done so they should have some recoz- 
nition of the fact. At the end of one of Balwer- 
Lytton’s plays, it was remarked that in this 
world, in addition to the possession of intellec- 
tual requisities, there must be what was called 
“a little humbug.” Now, there was no cause 
why these young architects should not desire a 
little of this very reasonable kind of humbug, in 
the shape of some acknowledgment of the fact 
that they had passed their examination. The 
Society ought not to be chary of its honours, 
and the Institute should not be chary of its com- 
pliments, but gladly weloome the students of the 
profession, and amply accord to them every 
reasonable recognition of success. Nor should 
this be done merely as & matter of formality, but 
it should be thrust upon them in the character 
& 
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of a merited honour and distinction. If the 
diploma system were settled upon that principle, 
there would be agreat deal of good done,and there 
would be an end to a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing. If, for instance, every person who passed the 
ordinary examination were thereby entitled to 
admission a¢ an associate, that in itself would be 
one practical recognition; and if every person 
who passed with distinction were entitled to 
become a fellow after five years’ standing, that 
would be a further practical recognition of 
excellence, which would certainly be appreciated 
by those examined. There might be other con- 
trivances by which those who submitted them- 
selves to examination, and passed, might 
receive recognition of their success. He would 
urge upon the Association to do their part 
earnestly and loyally, and meet the invitation of 


e Kitchen, the Bridge adjoining, and the Clock Tower. 


asource of great encouragement to the students 
of the profession. 
ciation upon the prospects, which he believed 
were very bright, for the coming session. 
remembered when that Association was first 
established ; he had seen it in ite early struggles, 
and had watched its gradual progress till now, 
when it certainly possessed a membership which 
entitled it to be regarded as one of the esta- | 
blished institutions of the country. 
Professor Lewis also added a few words of 
congratulation to the meeting, and, referring in | 
the course of his remarks to the subject of exam- 
inations, which he had himself much at heart, 
said that although he had been somewhat disap- 
pointed at the results, he had no doubt whatever 





He congratulated the Asso- | architectural profession. 





The Water Tower and the Maidens’ Tower. 


[See p. 877, ante. 








the Institate of Architects, believing, as he did, | as to the importance of the examinations them- 
that in a few years these examinations would be | selves, on which, indeed, very mach depended 


the success and distinctive character of the 
He could not approve, 


| however, of making the examinations com- 
He | 


pulsory. 





The prizes for measured drawings were awarded to 
Frederick H. Read (8, 0)» J. Hinton Bryan ans 
vincere), and Charles fian ary (G. EB, R.); and for the 
essay, 'o Keith D, Young (Aus:in), . 

In the class of design the judges awarded the prizes a3 


| follows :— 


“‘ The first to R. F, Deal, whose ‘Landing Stage” and 
* Warehouse’ are highly ded. The prize 
to BR, A. Came, whose ‘Warehouse’ is of very great merit. 
Mr. Henman is bonourably mentioned for a careful set of 
studies. 

In the figure-drawing class the carefully-elaborated 
studies by J. E. Fogarty entitle him to the prize. 5. F. 
Clarkson and R. M. Marnock show great industry. 
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THE CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE, GREAT 
PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 


_ UNLESS we view wrongly the signs of the 
times, there is a party among the Jews who feel 
that the mass of their co-religionists are growing 
lax, not alone in religious observances, but in the 
acquirement of knowledge and the pursuit of 
those arts in which so many of their persuasion 
in all countries have superlatively excelled ; 
and they are seeking to awaken attention to 
this fact and to encourage such endeavours as 
may be made to lead the rising generation into 
the right way. We hear of literary clubs and 
other similar associations. The Jewish Record, 
an intelligent journal, draws attention, too, to 
the careless manner in which the services are 
performed in many of the synagogues, and the 
want of other synagogues of proper character. 
Abroad, in Germany and France, some handsome 
Synagogues have been recently erected. In our 
present number we give a view of a new 
Synagogue now approaching completion in Great 
Portland-street, Portland-place, one entrance 


each one is so arranged as tocontain at the base 
a meter, and half-way up the post a disc plate is 
fixed inside to prevent any gas that may have 
escaped from the pipes in the subway ascending 
to the lighted lamps, and so causing an explosion. 
Under the disc, the pillars are pierced with venti- 
lating holes to allow free egress to the open air 
of the leakage gas. It is well to mention that 
what is called the Patent Enamel Paint is used 
on the Farringdon Bridge, so that its behaviour in 
the course of time may be noted. 

The houses on the skew at the four corners of 
the bridge, to which we referred in our last 
account, are now nearly completed, and challenge 
criticism, as do various statues and other adorn- 
ments. We prefer, however, to postpune our 
observations till a quieter moment in the history 
of this laborious undertaking. 








BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


THE new bridge at Blackfriars, like the 
Holborn Viaduct, will be opened to the public 





being in that street, and another in Charlotte- 


this day, Saturday, November 6th, as nearly as 


street. It is being built by Messrs. J. Perry & Co., | may be 100 years after the opening of the first 
from the designs of Mr. N. 8. Joseph, architect ; | bridge, which took place November 18th, 1769. 
and the amount of the contract, including two , We only think it necessary just now to say that a 
houses for ministers and a building containing ‘view of the new bridge will be found in our 
& vestry-room, is over 24,0001. Externally it is ' volame for 1862,* as well as a view of ite defacing 
of brick and stone, in a style that may be | neighbour, the iron bridge for the London, 
called Moresque. The entrance-doors and other Chatham, and Dover Railway. Descriptive 
parts display a considerable amount of carving, | notices have been given on various occasions, 
executed by Mr. Sansom. The synagogue proper the last in our present volume, p. 163, ante.‘ Mr. 


barrow of stones. The men had not been work- 
ing on‘the scaffold for some time previously to the 
occurrence of the accident, and had just resumed 
the use of it. When the stones were laid down, 
a crack of timber was heard, and when one of 
the men, who carried a hod of mortar, joined his 
companions, the structure gave way. 
Leamington. — On Sunday night the Kev. 
John Craig, vicar of Leamington, narrowly 
escaped being seriously iniured. Just before 
he entered the pulpit of the parish charch, 
a piece of the moulding of one of the central 
arches, about the size of a brick, fell from a 
height of 40 ft. into the pulpit. The occurrence 
caused considerable alarm, and several persons 
prepared to leave the church; but the vicar 
quietly entered the pulpit and preached as usual. 
The church has recently been renovated at a 
great cost, and was only opened about a month 


ago. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Infirmary at Wigan.—A limited competition 
for designs for a new infirmary at Wigan has 
taken place. The competitors are four :—Mr. 
Grayson, Liverpool ; Mr. Cooke, Liverpool; Mr. 
Worthington, Manchester; and Mr. Lynam, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. Mr. Hansom has been called 
in to advise the committee. 

Plymouth Guildhall.— We have received 





| 


another letter from “ Argus” as to the selection 
in this case, made by an architect, but do not 
think it necessary to print it. The writer says 


is 94 ft. one way, and 60ft. the other; and it Joseph Cabitt and Mr. Henry Carr were joint in the course of it,— 


is 49 ft. in height to the crown of the vaulted engineers; the clerk of the works was Mr. 


** The time seems now come for action to be taken,—for 


ceiling. Below it are cellars. The roof and Pickett ; Messrs. Thorn & Co. were the con- | something to be done. Mr, Waterhouse writes that he for 


galleries are carried on cast-iron colamns, which tractors ; and their agent was Mr. F. Bryant. 
are turned in a lathe to give a good face for | 








painting. The mouldings of the ceiling and 
arches are of plaster. At the northern end there | 
are two galleries, approached by flights of stone 
steps. The iron work is supplied by Messrs. 
Shaw, Head, & Co. Mr. Stanley is the con- 
tractor’s foreman. 

The building, which is being erected under 
the presidency of Sir Anthony Rothschild, bart., 
is intended to be a branch of the ancient place 
of worship known as the “ Great Synagogue,” 
in Duke’s-place, City, and is to supersede a 
smaller edifice in the same street, which has | 
been found insufficient for the accommodation of 
the Jewish residents in that district. Like all 
synagogues (where, in accordance with the 
customs of the ancient race, the sexes pray 
apart from one another), the galleries are for the 
female congregants, the whole of the ground- 
floor being intended for the men. 

The perspective view shows at the south-east 
end, elevated above the general level, the echol, 
or sanctuary, a domed recess, within which is 
the arén-hakkodesh, or sacred receptacle for the 
scrolis of the Pentateuch. In the centre of the 
building is the almemar, a raised platform | 


| 
| 


ACCIDENTS. 


Ipswich.—Mr. Seagar, builder, of Foundation- 
street, in this town, was walking on a scaffolding 
of a house which he is building in North-hill- 
road, Woodbridge-road, when he caught hold of 
some stonework on one of the windows. The 
stones having only recently been laid, the mortar 
was not set, and his weight caused them to fall, 
knocking him down. He fell on to some bricks 
below, injaring his ribs. Fortunately the falling 
stones did not touch him in their descent. 

Woodchester.—The careleesness of a workman 
has been very nearly causing the burning down 
of Woodchester Church, erected only six years 
ago. Gas was being laid on, and a hole was 
bored through a beam over the chancel-arch, to 
put apipein. The hole was not large enough, 
and the clever workman actually burnt it larger 
with a heated rod! Directly after, the beam 
was in a blaze, but the fire was immediately 
seen and suppressed. The alarm brought half 
the village to the rescue, with their entire stock 
of buckets. 

Swansea.—A few nights ago a serious gas 





whence the precentor, surrounded by the explosion took place in the new Congregational 
choristers, conducts the service. The seats, both Chapel, Walter-street, Frymore, which was 
on the ground-floor and in the galleries, are. opened about two months since. About the time 
placed longitudinally, and raised tier above tier. | stated the chapel-keeper, having turned on the 
All the internal fittings, the almemar, seats, and | pas at the meter, went into the left-hand tower 


the bulk of the joinery, will be of oak. 








HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


On this Saturday (Nov. 6th), this important 
and costly improvement will be formally opened 
to the public, and, as we sincerely hope, by her | 
Majesty the Queen. It may be useful to state 
that in our number for April 24th of the present 
volume* particulars of the viaduct will be found, 
with sections showing its construction, and a 
plan of part of it. The works, it will be remem- 
bered, have been performed by Messrs. Hill, 
Keddell, & Waldram, under the direction of Mr. 
William Haywood. We mentioned that the iron- 
work of the Farringdon Bridge had been supplied 
by Messrs. Cochrane & Groves. We have toadd 
that certain portions of the structure were made 
by Messrs. Andrew Handyside & Co., namely, 
the iron bridge and parapet over Shoe-lane ; the 
iron subway bridges and parapet over the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway; the ornamental 
gates at the four entrances to the subways in 
the Farringdon-road ; the bronze foliage on the 
capitals of the polished granite columns support- 
ing Farringdon-road Bridge, and the ornamentel 
lamp pillars on the viaduct and approaches (nct 
the large centre ones). With reference to the 
lamp-posts, it may be interesting to note that 





to light the gallery preparatory to the service. 
In the tower he struck a match, and instantly a 
fearful explosion took place. He was knocked 
down and somewhat seriously burnt and bruised. 
The tower was considerably damaged. On 
examination it was found that the gasfitter, who 
had been at work during the day, had carelessly 
left an 1} in. pipe unplugged, and the gas, when 
turned on at the meter, instantly filled the 
tower. 

Glasgow.—An accident, resulting in instant 
death to one man, and fatal injury to three others, 
has occurred at the New College Buildings, 
Gilmore-hill. A number of masons and labourers 
were engaged on a scaffold at what may be called 
the clearstory of the library, when, from some 
cause or other, one of the main supports, or 
ledgers, on which the cross needles of the scaf- 
fold rest, broke, precipitating four or five of the 
workmen into the space below—a fall of upwards 
of 50 ft. There were five or six others upon the 
scaffold at the time, but these, finding their foot- 
ing giving way, clung to the uprights, and so 
saved themselves from going down along with 
the scaffuld and its load. It was found that an 
Irish labourer was killed, and that three of the 
other workmen were severely injured. Two of 
them died in the Royal Infirmary. The cause of 
the breaking of the ledger appears to have been 
a sudden jerk, occasioned by the emptying of a 








* See pp. 321, 326, 


* Vol, xx., p. 733, 





one should rejoice to see the architects defended, and 
their efforts for adv t of th Ives and their art 
protected. It is he, and men like him, that must make 
the reformation, if it is made, Let bim exert himself in 
the cause at the Institute, and rescue the profession from 
phe hands of ignorant meddlers.” 

Doncaster.—The successfal competitors for the 
New Wesleyan Chapel and Schools at Don- 
caster are—First premium, 501., design under 
motto “‘ Don,” by Mr. William Watson, of Wake- 
field; and second premium, 251., design marked 
“ Spes,” by Mr. G. B. Ford, of Barslem. Mr. 
Watson is instracted to carry out the works. 











THE MIDLAND COUNTIES IDIOT ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


Wuitst so many complaints are afloat of the 
duplicity and unfairness of committees in the 
matter of competitions, it may not be amiss to 
call your attention and that of your readers to 
the accompanying invitation issued by the com- 
mittee for the proposed Midland Counties Idiot 
Asylum, by which you will see that the adjudica- 
tion is left in the hands of a professional referee 
appointed, not by the committee, but by the 
votes of the competing architects. It appears 
to me that this plan satisfies every scruple, and 
removes all fear of trickery, nepotism, and back- 
stairs influence :— 

«In the event of your deciding to send in plans for the 
above, the committee desire that you will send to them, 
by the Ist day of December, the names of three expe- 
rienced architects. 4 

In electing their consulting architect, the committee 
will choose the gentleman nominated by the largest 
number of the competitors, and who shall be willing to 
advise them concerning the plans, for a fee of twenty-five 
guineas,” 
Nor a CoMPETITOR. 





THE HOLLOWAY WORKING MEN’S CLUB 
AND INSTITUTE. 


Tats institution was opened under the presi- 
dency of Alderman Lusk, M.P., on the evening 
of Thursday, the 28th ult., the occasion being 
celebrated by an inaugural soirée, attended by a 
considerable number of the members of the 
club and their visitors, as also by a fair repre- 
sentation of those gentlemen by whose especial 
exertions the present buildings have been called 
into existence. ; 

The secretary gave a description of the posi- 
tion of the building fund, whence it appeared 
that the total cost of the works would be about 
1,1001., inclusive of farnitare, of which sum about 
6001. had been already subscribed, leaving a 
balance of 5001. to be still discharged ; the above 
sum also included about 3501. spent on the 
adjoining premises, which were held ona building 
lease by the clab with their own, and were now 
re-let at such a rent as left the club rent free. 
Alderman Lusk then, in a short and appro- 
priate speech, bade all welcome to their new 
domicile, and declared the building opened, 
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calling upon the Rev. Mr. Tucker, the Rev. Mr. 
Mackenzie, the Rev. Mr. McCall, Mr. Levett, 
and Mr. Startin, who severally addressed the 
meeting. Mr. Startin dwelt on the educational 
advantages offered by the library and constitu- 
tion of the club. For some little time after- 
wards the company promenaded the rooms and 
inspected the various collections of art lent for 
the occasion, and there laid out. A selection of 
music concluding the evening. 

Considering that the whole area occupied by 
the club premises is over 3,600 ft. superficial, and 
that the cost has little exceeded 6501., it will at 
once be seen that no great amount of ornamenta- 
tion has anywhere been displayed; the only 
decoration, indeed, being the colours of the 
distempers in which the walls are tinted. The 
rooms are all lofty, with skylights over them 
admitting ventilation and light, and three of 
them are capable of being united into a large 
assembly-room, by folding back the partitions. 

The work has been done by Messrs. Fletcher 


Turner & Son, architects. 








ROUND ABOUT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 


THE new street just opened to the public from 
Cannon-street to Charlotte-row, terminated there 
by the extensive west fagade of the Mansion- 
house (scarcely ever before seen), has, besides, 
thrown open along its line several mosu pictu- 
resque architectural vistas; but none more 80 
than those looking eastward, whether it be that 
towards the Poultry end of the Mansion-house, 
looking up Cornhill, or that at the southern end 
of the same building, looking to the picturesque 
tower and dome of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. The 
former may be considered unrivalled, embracing, 
as it does, so many interesting and imposing 
buildings. The beauty of the scene may, how- 
ever, be greatly shorn of its interest should the 
triangular piece of ground on the west side of | 
Charlotte-row, be again covered with buildings, 
which would in that case entirely spoil the now 
handsome effect. 

Having most enthusiastically enjoyed the 
architectural scenes opened to view, I may be 
excused for suggesting something more which, 
to my mind, would farther add to the perfection ; 
i.¢., that besides keeping open the triangular 
space alluded to, the portico and entrance at the 
Poultry end of the Mansion House should be re- 
moved therefrom to the western side of that 
building, aud have proper approaches made 
thereto. The chief entrance could then at all 
times be attained with ease and comfort, the 
architectural effect of that side would be greatly 
improved, and the portico shown by the light of 
the sun in all its beauty. By such an alteration 
the Poultry could also be farther widened. 

Should you concur in the idea herein initiated, 
and deem this communication worthy of insertion 
in your paper, possibly, as in the case of the 
open space at the east end of St. Paul’s which 
you so ably advocated, the open space here 
named may, at least, be preserved. 

JoHN TURNER, 





time, they were not going to consider the advisability of 
building almshouses or not, but he would remark that the 
relief fund had done its work very well. At the present 
time they had forty-six sioners on the funds,—twenty- 
three men and twenty-three women,—and from that fact, 
if they were to draw upon imagination, and revert to the 
time of the establishment of the Institution, it must be 
seen what an amount of benefit had been rendered to 
those who stood in need. If there were any trade liable 
to failures or adversity from unforeseen causes, it was 





THE FORESTERS’ HALL. 


Siax,—Will you permit me to offer a few remarks in 
reply to a letter in your issue of the 30th ult., si 
“Soho.” The committee on the selection of the 
sent in had no idea who were the authors until announced 


at the general , and chose that signed “ i 
from its eee ae and perfectness of in 


arrangements which the others failed to possess ; and which 
our correspondent does not seem to question, only that 





the building trade; and under those cir r 
he hoped ene’ would be used, with the view 
of increasing the funds, so as to afford further means to 


Oat of the forty-six pensioners then on the funds, he 
found that thirty-three of that number were living with 
their friends,—one of these having reached the age of 
ninety-one,—and four others were in the Bricklayers’ and 
Tilers’ Almshouses. He mentioned this merely because 
he thought that, when persons became advanced in age, 
it woul be better they should be with their friends than 
live away in almshouses. He, however, did not wish to 
stop the subs-riptions to the building fund, but would 
leave the objects of the Institution open, viz., the giving 
relief to decayed members of every branch of the building 
trade, and their widows, and concluded by thanking them 


for their kind contributions, 
Mr, Charles Lucas next p sed “* The health of the 


| Chairman and President,” which was suitably responded 
& Caughey, under the direction of Messrs. John | to 


““The Patrons, Vice-Presidents, and Trustees” was 
next duly accepted, 

The Chairman proposed “ The health of the Treasurer” 
in a highly complimentary speech 





the pleasure of being the treasurer. } 


. 
The toast of ‘‘ The Architects and Sarveyors” having elevation, is enala be better, an 


been briefly replied to, | 

The Chairman gave that of “The Directors and 
Stewards,” accompanying it with the name of Mr, 
Nicholson, 

Mr, W. Nicholson in reply expressed his regret that 
owing to the want of funds they could not have another | 
election this year. The directors had sent out 1,500 
circulars appealing for subscriptions, and the result was 
only sx annual subscribers and four donations. This 
was to be accounted for by the depression of the trade,— 
perhaps never worse than at the present time. He, how- 
ever, Loouk that by-and-by, when trade would permit, 
many would come forward to their aid, 

Mr. Harris, the Secretary, announced the evening's 
subscriptions and donations as amounting to 3501. 


j 








GLASS PAINT FOR STOVES. 


We find we have already stated that the German 
water-giass paint for stoves may be obtained from Messrs. 
Keilan & Gummi, Nussdorf, Vienna. 


The “Glass Paint for Stoves” can be obtained from 


Messrs. James Price & Co., Varnish and Colour Manufac- 


turers, Edmonton, N, 





ANGLE CHIMNEY. 


Srz,—I am about to build a moderate-sized country 
house, which I am anxious to have as compact, convenient, 
and comfortable as possible. Can any of yuur readers tell 
me from experience whether there is any disadvantage in 
placing the fireplace in the inner corner of a room, pro- 
vided that the doors and windows are all as far removed 
from it as possible? Such an arrangement would give 
more wall room, and would, as it seems to me, after 
careful consideration of the subject, make any room of fair 
size more enug aod comfortable than having the fireplace 
in the ordinary position. A 7 








“ TEMPLE BAR.” 


Siz,—In the pages of the Builder and the newspaper 
press, from time to time, several queries have been put 
a the retention or removal of that antiquated 
add dilapidated bit of City architecture, Temple Bar. 


Mr Geo. Plucknett acknowledged the compliment, and | were influen . 
expressed his adherence to the Institution, of which he had | wonid honestly show their designs naturally, and with the 
hi r" 


r. was our chairman. me to give this 
a flat denial, as his office expired at our October meeting, 
and in no way directly or indirectly interfered with our 


assist those who were then waiting to become recipients. | gelecti 


on, 
“ Boho” yoo mag my conclusions in reference to 
the second design. The committee trusted to the ho 
of the architects sending in their designs as to the esti. 
mated cost of the building, as also to the capabilities of 
its being in accordance with the Building Act. It wasnot 
their opinion, but was raised in discussion at the general 
meeting, which prompted this doubt expressed by your 
correspondent. It is plain ‘“‘Sobo” cannot know much 
about it when the committee det ed some two d 
and the general meeting some two d more, before it 
was finally decided, which he cails “ 3” although I 
am free to confess some of the plans did not require two 
minutes’ consideration to consign them to obscurity. I 
am deeply impressed with your remarks, on 858 of 
this week’s Builder, relating to some contin for the 
Bradford Town-hall, ‘‘The colouring of the principal 
ne far to redeem the picture as a work of et, 
and to the massive gilt frame author probably owes 
much.” Iam free to confess these qualities did much for 
the second design at the general meeting. The committee 
by far weightier r f architect 


view has 

















and roofing, which so maims their 
d men would not choose 

the picture in leu of the straightforward elevation of a 

possible structure. Gro. Davay. 





TRADE-UNIONS IN EARLY DAYS. 


Six,—Upon turning over some old papers, I 
found the accompanying circular, concerning 
trade-unions, from Sheffield, addressed to my 
father, in the year 1814. It appears to have 
been printed by Montgomery the poet, who for 
some years was the editor and printer of a 
Sheffield newspaper.* Joun Cuvss, 


Shefficid, March 26, 1914. 
Sin,—For several years past the manufactures of this 
place, it is well known, have been rogressively advancing 
in price, chiefly in consequence of the extensive combina- 
tions of the workmen to raise their wages. This evil has 
now made a progress so alarming as to threaten the most 
dangerous consequences to the trade. Advances, im- 
moderate beyond all precedent, have been demanded by 
| these men, and means equally violent and illegal employed 
to euforce them, On the part of the merchants and manu- 
| facturers, it has at length been found necessary to counter- 
act these proceedings by the most vigorous and compre- 
hensive measures, of which one of the first has been a 
| general suspension of their purchase, and stoppage of their 
manufactories. In order to facilitate the attainment of 
this object, they most earnestly and respectfally solicit all 
houses concerned in the purchase of Sheffield manufec- 
| tures, both in the United Kingdom and sbroad, not to 
ress at the present juncture the execution of their orders, 
| Pat wait until the powerful efforte now employed have 
| restored the commerce of this town to its usual regulanty, 
By a general co operation of this nature, it may be con- 
fidently expected that the workmen will shortly be indaced 
| to recede from their unreasonable pretensions, the prices 
| of goods properly and fixed, and the whole trade 
secured from further interruption, by « judicious and per- 

manent arrangement, 

Signed on behalf of ‘The General Committee of the 

Sheflield Mercantile and Manufacturing Union,’ 

Perse Browszu, Chawman.” 


“ GENERAL CIRCULAR. 








ADVERTISING UPON HOARDINGS. 





Although not invited by anybody, | want to have my say 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE twenty-second anniversary festival in aid 
of the funds of the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion was celebrated on Thursday evening (28th 
ult.), at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's ; 
Mr. J. M. Macey, president, in the chair. There 
was @ numerous attendance of the leading mem- 
bers of the metropolitan building trade. 

The Chairman, in proposing the usual loyal 
toasts, referred to the health of her Majesty, 
which had unfortunately prevented her from 
appearing among her people so frequently as she 
Otherwise would have done; also to the antici- 
pated pleasure of her attendance, with the view 
of opening to the public those great constructions, 
the Holborn Valley Viaduct and Blackfriars 
Bridge. With respect to H. R. H. the Prince of 

Wales, he was sure the people of England felt it 
a source of great satisfaction his being connected 
with the leading learned and scientific institu- 
tions, together with his desire to promote perfect 
unity and concord between the colonies aud the 
mother country. 
* ingen Stedall, of the Bloomsbury Corps (Rifles) 


Ca 
briefly replied to the toast of “ Th f 
Volunteers.” pha hus od 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the ing,— 
“The Builders’ Benevolent stitution,” said > mer nok 
one of 4 complimentary character, but a business matter. 
He found, on reference, that during the twenty-two years’ 
existence of the rR eum of upw of 14,0002, 
had been funded ; 11,0002. in “ee to the relief 
fund, and 3,000/. to the building ond, At the present 


upon it. On what ground should it be retained? I see 


none, except the plea that it is an historical relic of the | cordance with instructions of ; 
past. Surely it does not conjure up very delightful agso- | written to those gentlemen having hoardings within the 


j 


Ara recent meeting of the 8t. George's, Hanover-square 
Committee of Works, the surveyor reported that in ac- 
the committee, he had 


| ciations, nor does it teach very noble lessons for study or | parish upon which were advertisements, and inform 


| reflection. 


It is marked by deeds of bloodshed ‘and | them that the licenses for these hoardings would not be 


| watered with tears. I am not speaking unkindly of poor | continued if the advertisements were allowed to remain. 


| old Temple Bar; I look upon it as a dangerous block that | 
| ought to be removed elsewhere as soon as possible. If it 

|can be preserved, when removed, by any anti-dry-rot 

solution, from decay, so well so good; but as it stands at 

| present it is an incongruity and an impediment to metro- 

| politan progress and improvement, and its future reten- 

| tion cannot be compensated by any inherent virtue it re- 

| tains, Iam no Vandal, but the reverse, for I love anti- 

| quities ; but I love handsome houses, wide streets, and un- 

| impeded thoronghfares more. I would wish that some 

retired merchant or accountant, with a genius for caicula- 

tion, would give the public some figures of the loss of 
money through loss of time that this same old arch has 

caused. The work-day world of team and wagon, hansom 

and cab, and other vebicular modes of locomotion, has 

often heartily vented its curses, no doubt, upon this old 

arched gischo of the past. 

Do, Mr. Builder, help us. You have already bridged 
some of our social swamps, and undermined some of our 
criminal bridges. Help us, pray, in carrying away the 
old gate, and packing up the old stone effigies, 

Let the ultimatum of London go furth. There are 

ison and plague in our back streets and alleys, The 

rts of the fervid young are throbbing,—father and 
mother and child are choking for want of air, God's 
light is hidden out from the homes of our workpeople ; there 
is darkness upon the Ciry tiles and pavements. Let there 
be light, and let all obstructions to our social comfort and 
sanitary improvement be at once removed. All, then 
who are in favour of Temple Bar coming down, let them 
hold up their hands ! | who are not? The ‘‘ayes” 
have it. Temple Bar comes down Coe last,—A.D, 1876. 
xO Bono Pusiico, 

*,* The removal of Temple Bar is included 4 “the 

scheme for building the new Courts of Law, 








Mr, Thorn said he thought this to be # serious matter. 
An accident occurred only on Sanday last, when the hoard- 
ing in Down-street, Piccadilly feli in. Had it oceurred 
when the men were at work, in all probability there would 
have been a loss of life, He considered it high time that 
some steps were taken in the matter, for the more leniency 
shown to the builders the worse the committee were 
treated, The hoardings were overloaded and were dan- 
gerous, 

The law upon the subject was explained by the clerk, 
which was to the effect that any person erecting & fe 
ing without 4 license from the vestry or District Board of 
Works, or continuing to allow # hoarding to remain 
longer than the time stipulated in the license, was liable 
to @ penalty of 5/., and 4vs, for each day the hoarding was 
allowed to remain, The vestry had the power to pull 
such erections down, and deposit the goods in any Le 
— thought proper until the charge c pulling it down 
aod removing the same were paid ; and if it were not paid 
within eight days, they could sell the goods and hand over 
the surplus to the owners; but if the money raised were 
_ suflicient, they could compel the owner to pay the de- 

ciency, 

a0 tetenes was mentioned by Mr. Thorn, where the 
owner of a hoarding received 14vl. anoum for adver- 
tisements! He thought if advertising was so remunera- 
tive, the vestry should have a hoarding of their own, for 
the money would be acceptable, He moved tnat the vestry 
be recommended to enforce the penalties agsivst the 
builders, and that Mr, Smith be instructed to write to 
them informing them of the fact. 

on after some further aiscussion, was unanimously 
agr to, 








* The Iris, 
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THE GOVERNMENT ATTACK ON 
ENGINEERS IN INDIA. 


Witn reference to the subject of the leading 
article in our last Namber, the president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers has addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of State for India, which 
reads thus :— 


** Having reference to the interview your Grace was 
this day pleased to accord to the deputation of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, I am desired by the Council of 
the Institution to state in writing for your Grace’s more 
specific information ;— 

1, That the profession does not gnise the accept 
by civil engineers of commissions, or other payments, 
=e openly and directly from their immediate 
employers. 

2. That the profession distinctly discountenances, repu- 
diates, and condemns the practice implied in the Notifi- 
cation No, 242, recently issued by the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. 





3, That it is a rule of the Institution not to receive into 


membership any person tainted, or believed to be tainted, 
by any of the improper and corrupt practices alleged in 
such Notification, 

4. That if it be possible to cite instances of misconduct 
by or calling themselves civil engineers, yet that any 
such instances are entirely exceptional, and amount to 
flagrant departures from the well-understood and well- 
recognised practice of the profession, and therefore cannot 
justify the broad accusation contained in the Notification 
in question,” 








FOUNTAIN IN THE JEPHSON GARDENS, 
ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 


A sHorT time ago, in a notice of the rise and 
progress of Royal Leamington Spa, we men- 
tioned that a memorial was about to be raised in 
the Jephson Gardens to the late Mr. John Hitch- 
map, who took an active part in all that pertained 
to the prosperity of that town. We have now to 
record the completion and dedication of the 
memorial, which has taken the form of an orna- 
mental fountain. It is situated in the gardens 
near to the chief entrance, and may be said to 


be of Italian Gothic, with a tinge of Romanesque. | 


The design was selected from 40 drawings, which 
were submitted to the committee. The design 
chosen was the work of Mr. Cundale, of Leaming- 
ton, and may be briefly described as consisting 
of a lower basin of quatrefoil shape, which rests 
upon two steps, which form the basement. From 
the basement a shaft of red granite, polished, 
which bears an appropriate inscription. This 
is also supported by arcboutants and counter- 
forts, which also spring out of the basin. The 
granite shaft again supports a richly carved 
corbel stage, which, in its turn, carries a quatre- 
foil basin, which is of black marble, upon which 
are four jets of water, which issue from bronze 
grotesques. Another rise supports a group of 
other marble basins, and surmounting the whole 
is @ pinnacle carved and gabled. The steps and 
lower basins are made from Derbyshire stone, 
whilst the stones used in the other parts are 
chiefly from Yorkshire. The cost is about 3001. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Towcester.— Kilsby Church has been re-opened 
by the Bishop of Peterborough. Previously to 
the recent restoration it was in a very dilapidated 
state. In addition to what has already been 
done, we were informed that Mr. Cowley is about 
to restore the chapel. The work of restoration 
has been carried out by Mr. Gee, of Daventry, 
and Mr. Watts, of Knapton, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Christian, 
of London, architect. The old lead has been 


window of the tower; the erection of a suitable 
chancel arch ; the substitution of an open-timber 
roof for the decayed timbers and plastered 
ceiling; the pulling down of galleries; the 
building of an arcade on the line of the north 
wall; and the adding of a north aisle, 14 ft. 
wide, the full length of the church ; the providing 
of organ-chamber and warming apparatus; and 
the entire refitting of the church with low open 
seats. There were sittings for 200 people. Mr. 
Falljames proposed to provide seats for 200 
adults and 50 children. The work, he estimated, 
would cost some 1,5001. The improvements 
have been carried out on this recommendation. 

Thoroton (Notts).—This church has been re- 
opened, after'a restoration from designs by Mr. 
| Hakewill. A new chancel, new porch, and new 
| north aisle have been opened. 





Stanton Prior, has been re-opened, after having 
| been closed for four months, during which time 
_it has been restored. The work has been carried 
out, under the supervision of Mr. C. E. Davies, 

by Messrs. R. Mann, Hunt, & Gregory. The 
church is fitted with open sittings for 90 persons. 
| The chancel is paved with encaustic tiles, which 


form also the characteristic feature of the'| 


reredos. The five windows of the chancel are 
| filled with stained glass by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud, that at the east end representing the 
| Agony, Crucifixion, aud Burial of our Lord. 
_ The west window has been restored in memory 
| of the late rector by members of his family, and 
| will shortly be filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
rdman. 
| Cavendish.—The parish church is being re- 
|stored under the supervision of Mr. William 
| White, architect. The chancel required to be 
almost rebuilt, anc a vestry has been erected on 
| some ancient foundations on the north side, and 
the north aisle extended, so as to form a chancel 
aisle on that side. Additional accommodation is 
thus gained. Various other improvements are 
being carried out. The nave has also been 
renovated. No architect was employed on this 
and other parts of the work. Messrs. Green & 
Mason, of Haverhill, are the contractors. 
Wilsford.—The church here has been re- 
opened after restoration, under the professional 
advice of Mr. Weaver, the county surveyor. The 
old roof has been removed, and replaced with an 
open frame roof of the original pitch, with 
curved and moulded braces springing from the 
ancient stone corbels, and the whole is close 
boarded, stained and varnished, and slated ex- 
ternally. The south porch and buttress have 
been rebuilt, and are nearly reproductions of the 
originals. The floors and fittings have been re- 
moved and replaced by new floors on oak 
sleepers, and new seats with panelled and tra- 
ceried ends. All the fittings are of pitch pine, 
oiled (not stained) and varnished ; and the gang- 


ways and open part of the chancel floor have all 


| been raised with concrete, and laid with Min- 
| ton’s tiles (black and red); and the soil has 
been lowered, and drainage provided round the 
external walls. The whole has been executed 
by Mr. Muallings. 

|  Lichfield.—The church of St. James, at Ogley 
Hay, has been re-opened for divine service, after 
having been closed for several months for altera- 
tions. The alterations and improvements con- 
sist of an organ-chamber and vestry, with new 
painted windows, and the re-decoration of the 
whole of the interior. The east window is the 


} 


Stanton Prior.—The church of St. Lawrence, | 


have been placed in the chancel. Last year the 
restoration of the body of the church was com. 
menced. A sum has been expended amounting 
to about 1,300/. A large part of this sum hag 
been devoted to underpinning the church, and 
making good the foundations. 5001. were spent 
upon the roofs alone, in which there was a great 
quantity of decayed wood. All the pews have 
been cleared away, and the church is now seated 
with chairs placed upon a boarded floor. The 
ancient screen of the time of Henry VII. has 
been restored; and a new oak pulpit on a stone 
base, a lectern, and a reading-desk have been 
set up. The western portion of the church has 
been thrown entirely open, and the west door 
has been restored for use as the principal 
entrance. Outside the church an improvement 
has been made in the churchyard by removing 
| the soil around the church to a lower part of the 
| ground ; new entrance-gates on the western side 
_ have been made, and flagged paths laid down. 
Knipton.—The church here has been restored, 
| at the cost of 3701., of which 3001. were raised 
| by subscription. The architect was Mr. William 
| Thompson, of Grantham; and the builders, 
| Messrs. Rudd & Cooling. 
Reigate——The foundation stone of a new 
/church has been laid at Sonth Park, where 
within the last few years a considerable popula- 
tion has sprang up. The committee have deter- 
_mined on the erection of a simple church, 
capable of accommodating 250 people, at a cost 
of about 2,000/, and a considerable portion of 
this sum has already been subscribed. Much of 
| the furniture of the church will be provided by 
| special gifts. 

Wolverhampton.—Some time ago it was found 
that dry rot had taken such extensive hold of 
the flooring of St. John’s Charch that it must be 
refloored ; and it was resolved at the same time 
to replace the old narrow high-backed pews with 
those of more modern construction, re-colour the 
walls, repair the organ, and make other altera- 
tions. This (the organ repair excepted) has been 
done by Messrs. Higham, of this town, from the 
designs of Sir M. D. Wyatt, architect, and the 

| church has been re-opened. The re-arrangement 
and re-construction of the pews are effective, 
and the result has been heightened by the 
| addition of a kind of pseudo-chancel, on a plat- 
| form raised about 1 in. from the nave, and pro- 
| vided with choir seats. A new oak pulpit has 
‘been erected, on a stone base; encaustic 
tiles have been laid down; the heating and 
lighting system remodelled ; and gas-burners of 
ancient design, from Skidmore’s, at Coventry, 
replace the former gaseliers. Lack of funds 
| prevented the carrying out of designs for orna- 
| menting the walls and ceiling. The organ has 
| beer repaired, at a cost of 2001. The total cost 
of all the repairs and improvements is about 
| 1,6001. 

Barmbrough.—The parish church of St. Peter, 
at Barmbrough, after undergoing # restoration, 
has been re-opened for divine service by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. It was thought there should 
| be @ new concrete floor placed underneath the 
| whole structure in order to prevent the damp- 
ness, which had been complained of. This has 

been carried out. The old high-backed seats 
have given place to stalls of pitch pine, var- 
‘nished. A new pulpit and lectern have also 
_ been erected, likewise a reredos, the gift of the 
| Rev. H. Jubb. All the interior walls have been 
| cleaned, and, where necessary, repaired. An 











taken off the roof and re-cast, and the church | production of Messrs. Edmundson, of Man- | ancient oak screen, carved, which divides a small 
has been re-roofed. Theold clearstory windows, chester, and has cost 85/. In the centre is chantry from the other parts of the church, has 
which were blocked up, have been re-opened. | represented a full-sized figure of St. James, to been washed, the paint removed, and renovated. 
The pillars and walls, which were covered with! whom the church is dedicated, on either side | The chancel end has been altered. Six new 
whitewash, have been cleaned and stuccoed. A being depicted four incidents in the Apostle’s | windows have been placed in the clearstory on 


west organ gallery has been taken away, and the | 


belfry arch, which was blocked up with a large 
tablet, has been exposed. The windows on both 
sides of the church, which had been deprived of 
their tracery, have been renewed, and a flat lead 
roof over the porch has been replaced by a high- 
pitched roof, A portion of the north arcade aud 
the chancel arch have been taken down and 
rebuilt, and the chancel roof is entirely new. 
The south arch in the chancel, which was blocked 
up, has been opened. The chancel is paved with 
Minton’s tiles, and a new chancel rail has been 
erected. There are new stalls for the choir. 
The cost of the works is something over 1,0001. 
Maismore.—The parish [church of Maismore 
has been re-opened for divine service, after 
restoration. The architects who were consulted 
by the committee were Messrs. Fulljames & 
Waller. They recommended that all the existing 
pews should be swept away, so as to throw open 
the space from the chancel window to the western 


life, viz., bis call, the raising of Jairus’s daughter, 
the Transfiguration, and the three aposties in 
|the Garden of Gethsemane. The other windows 
‘are the work of Messrs. Camm, of Smethwick. 
The painting and colouring have been done by 
Mr. Holmes, of Walsall, and the stonework by 
Messrs. Longmore & Brown, of the same place. 
Messrs. Pauli & Robinson, of Manchester, were 
the architects. The total expenditure is esti- 
mated at 6001. 

Ashfordby.—The parish church here has been 
restored and re-opened for divine service. The 
edifice has been restored by Mr. Scott, the 
builder being Mr. J. J. Fast, of Melton Mowbray. 
The work has extended over a considerable time, 
having been first commenced in 1866. The church 
was then in a most dilapidated state. Three 
years ago the chancel was restored, and a new 
vestry built. The east windows were fitted with 
painted glass, by Clayton & Bell, and also the 
window on the south. More recently, oak stalls 











'the north, and two on the south side of the 
church. A new patent stove has also been intro- 
| duced, by which the whole structure is heated 
during cold weather. All the sittings, of which 
there are about 200, are free. The total cost of 
the restoration is fixed at about 7001. The 
architect engaged in the work was Mr. C. H. 
Fowler, of Durham ; the joiner’s work was done 
by Mr. Smith, of Hemingfield ; and the masonry 
by Mr. Blackburn, of Jump. 
Smarden.—Smarden Church, popularly known 
as the “Barn of Kent,’ after an extensive 
restoration, was re-opened on the 28th ult., when 
there was a special service. : 
Lowick.—The parish church of Lowick, @ 
village picturesquely situated about two miles 
and a half from the Thrapston Station of the 
Peterborough branch of the London and North- 
Western line, has been re-opened for divine 
worship after a restoration, from the plans and 
under the direction of Messrs. W. Slater & R. H. 
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Carpenter, of London, architects. The cost of | will be granite columns, and with carved capitals 


the restoration has been about 1,400/. The 
original seats in the church have been copied for 
the new ones, and portions of the old roof have 
been retained. The church has been re-roofed, 
re-floored, and re-seated with seats of carved 
oak. It is heated by means of an apparatus 
supplied by Mr. Johnson, of Leicester. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. Allen, builder, 
Irthlingborough; the plumbing and glazing 
having been done by Mr. Alfred Downing, of 
Finedon. 

Deene (near Oundle).—The parish church of 
this village has been re-opened after restoration, 
of which it was greatly in need. The tower and 
spire have not been touched, but the modern 
vestry has been removed. The nave of the 
church has been enlarged by one bay, the chancel 
has been extended, and two chapels have been 


added. The old high pews, which were painted | 


and moulded bases, sup upon carved 
corbels, upon which the roof principals will rest. 
The internal woodwork, where exposed, will be 
of pitch pine. The pews will be 2 ft. 10 in. wide, 
and allowing 20 in. for each person, will accom- 
modate 568 persons on the ground floor, and 364 
in the galleries, making a total of 932 sittings. 
In the south front to Hopwood-lane will be the 
entrances, vestibules, and staircases; at the 
south-westerly angle a tower and spirelet 120 ft. 
in height. The principal entrance will be in the 
centre of the front, through a moulded doorway, 
with moulded windows on each side, over which 
there will be a large five-light traceried window. 
On each side of principal entrancé in the same 
front will be entrances to the galleries. On the 
side elevations in each bay of building, the 
windows under the galleries will be arranged in 
couplets, over which will be three-light traceried 








white, with black cappings, have been replaced windows to light the galleries, with gables and 


with wainscot oak open seats. The west arch 
was blocked up with a solid brick wall, and 
before this was a large family pew. The pew. 
has been removed, a low-sided pew having been 
erected in the south aisle. The brick wall has 
been taken down, a new arch has been built, and 
anew west laccet light has been substituted for 
@ perpendicular one. The clearstory has been 
taken down and rebuilt, and the old elliptical- 
headed windows have been replaced by new win- 
dows, with label mouldings round the arches. 
The roof of the nave has been replaced with 
a high-pitched hammer-beamed roof, of deal, 
stained and varnished, with pierced tracery in 
the spandrels, with carved wall-pieces, resting on 
stone corbels. A new window in the north aisle 
was rendered necessary in consequence of the 
extension of the bay; and, in taking down the 
chancel wall, a window, in character with the 
other windows in the aisle, was found built up in 
it, and has been made use of. The pulpit is of 
alabaster, with a base of Portland and Kern 
stone. The church is heated with Haden’s appa- 
ratus, the heating vault being under the priest’s 
vestry. The chancel is paved with Maw’s tiles, 
and has a new stained-glass east window, repre- 
senting twelve scenes in the life of our Lord, by 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. This 
is a memorial window to the late Earl of Cardigan. 
The old stained-glass window has been re-erected 
in the south recess of the Brudenel! chapel. In 
the chancel aisle, on the south side of the chancel, 
is a triple sedilia, with a piscina; and on the 
north side is a credence-table. The chancel is 
divided from the nave by a dwarf stone wall, 
with iron rails. The altar cross is of brass, and 
is set with crystals. The work of restoration 
has been carried out by Meesrs. Holland & 
Hannen, of London, from the plans and under 
the direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London, the 
priccipal management of the work having been 
undertaken by Mr. George Vialls, jun., formerly 
of Northampton, a pupil of Mr. E. F. Law. Mr. 
Fowles was foreman to the builders. The 
wrought-iron screens, and other metal-work, 
were furnished by Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., who 
also executed the altar cross, from Mr. Viall’s 
design. The tile pavements in the chancel and 
Brudenell chapel were laid by Simpson & Sons, 
Maw & Co.’s London agents. The carving was 
done by Mr. Earp. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Halifar.—The memorial stone of a new Inde- 
pendent Chapel has been laid here, at Belle Vue, 
Hopwood-lane. The architects are Messrs. 
Roger Ives & Son, of this town. The style of 
architecture adopted for the church is the Early 
Geometrical. It will be built with Northowram 
pitch-faced wall stones and freestone dressings. 
The edifice will be 113 ft. 6 in. long by 53 ft. 
wide, and 53 ft. high externally, exclusive cf the 
minister's an» other vestries at the back. It will 
be divided into nave and side aisles by cast-iron 


ornamental finials over each. In the transept 
gables will be large four-light traceried windows, 
with colamned mullions and carved capitals. 
_ All the windows will be glazed with tinted glass 
in quarries, and with ornamental borders. The 


grounds will be enclosed with a low wall, and | 


priated, it was called in former days St. Mary’s 
at the Monastery Gate. In 1637 it was granted 
to the congregation of the French Protestants, 
called the Walloon Company, who fitted it up for 
divine worship. This congreation became extinct 
about forty years ago, since which time it hag 
been occupied by the Swedenborgians. But from 
them, too, it has passed into the hands of the 
congregation of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
The nave and chancel have been cleared of pews, 
The latter has been raised, and for the present ig 
fitted with chairs. The sanctuary is raised two 
steps higher than the rest of the chancel, with 
rails across, and the altar is raised on a foot 

Sedilia have been formed in the aill the 
chancel windows, and a new piscina has been 
inserted. Another piscina was found in the nave, 
and restored. The nave has been fitted with 
open seats of deal. The western gallery hag 
been removed, and the tower arch opened and 
restored. The parvise, or porch chamber, hag 
been restored, and a new staircase constructed 
for it. Six consecration crosses, found in the 
nave and chancel, have also been restored. The 
woodwork was executed by Mr. Spencer, of 





Trowse; the carving and restoration of the 
stonework by Mr. Barrett; and the gasfitting by 


ornamented wrought-iron railings and gates, | Mr. Bishop, of Elm Hill. 


The various works have been let to the following 


contractors, viz.:—Masons’ work, to Messrs. 


Messrs. John Dyson & Son; slating and plaster- 


ing, to Messrs. Joseph Bancroft & Son; plamb.- | 
ing and glazing, Mr. George Walsh ; ironfounders’ 
work, Mr. Jas. Farrar; and painters’ work, to | 


Messrs. W. Lee & Son. 


Michael Firth & Co.; carpenters’ and jean! | 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Earl Stonham.—The new school buildings, 
erected in memory of Mr. George Reeve, a 
farmer who many years ago left a considerable 
sum of money for the endowment of the schools 


The works are now of the parish, have been opened. The architects 


being carried out under the direction of the were Messrs. Corry & Fergusson, of Carlisle. 
architects. Mr. Powell is the clerk of works./ The facings of the exterior are of white brick, 
On November 14, 1866, estimates for carrying | with red brick arches, strings, and gables, and 


out the above plans were received and adopted, | 
In the estimates | 
no provision is made for boundary rails, pulpit, | 
and the heating and lighting of the chapel. | 
These, with the cost of the land, will probably | 
make a total outlay of 8,5001., exclusive of the | 


| 


amounting to 6,638/. 2s. 5d. 


stone lintels, the spandrels of the arches being 
filled with herring-bone work. The windows at 
the ends of che buildings are of a more orna- 
mental character than the others, the heads of 
these Gothic, with eye lights. The principal 
room in the interior is 43 ft. in length by 18 ft. 


cost of schools, which it is proposed to erect at in breadth, the height from the floor to the wall- 


some fature time, 


| plate being 11 ft. 6 in., and the roof is open as 


Bledlow.—The dedication of a new Wesleyan | far as the collars. Light is obtained from twelve 


chapel has been celebrated at Bledlow. 


; . The | windows set in pairs. Besides the school-room 
entrance is by a double door in front, opening | 


intoa lobby with a door on each side. Over the_ 


are a Class-room, lavatory, lobbies, and offices. 
The inside walls have white strings and dressings. 


door is a double-light window, divided by a stone yr, W, G. Cunnold, of Ipswich, was the con- 


column. 


It has a gallery at the end nearest the | tractor. 


The building stands upon land which 


entrance. The light inside is subdued by rough | was given for the purpose by Pembroke College, 
plate glass. The pews are of picked yellow deal, | Cambridge, the patrons of the living. The 
and the seats and backs are slightly inclined. | farmers of the parish carted the materials for 


The pulpit is ascended by five steps, and is 
made with all the modern improvements, being | 


low, shallow, and broad. The communion is in | pyilding being much too small, the vicar resolved 


the building. 
Wigston Magna.—The old National School 


front of the pulpit, raised 6 in. or 7 in. from the| to gndertake the erection of more roomy and 


floor, and inclosed by a rail, done in green, with 
white and stained capping. The chapel is made 
to seat, when required, about 200 persons, and 
a number of the sittings are free. The design 
of the chapel was farnished by Mr. E. Pierce, 
High Wycombe, who also guperintended its 
erection. It is in the Italian style. The walls 
are faced with red bricks, and white string 
courses, with dressings of Bath stone. 
~ Bradford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel to replace the old Methodist New Con- 
nexion chapel at Adwalton, has been laid. The 
| new edifice, a plain structure on the site of the 
old one, will be built from the designs of Messrs. 
Sheard & Hanstock, of Batley. The chapel 
fronts the Bradford and Wakefield-road, and 300 
extra sittings will be provided. 
Sturminster Newton.—The Wesleyan chapel 


here having been enlarged, beautified, and ren- | 


dered more convenient, has been re-opened. The 
building is of brick, with stone dressings, and is 
enlarged in length 15 ft., being now capable of 
,accommodating 350 persons. The interior hes 
| an end gallery of stained wood, of which material 
_the roof is composed, the centre parts being of 
| slightly tinted rose colour. The entrance to the 
| chapel is by a vestibule, and the building is 


pillars supporting the galleries and roof, and five | lighted by windows of cathedral glass. At the 
bays in length, the end bay next the organ recess | back of the chapel school-rooms are in course of 


being much wider than the others, so as to allow 


’ 


of the church being enlarged at some future minster, and the builder Mr. R. Edwards, of | 


time by the addition of transepts, which will be 
prepared for in the erection of the new church. 
At the north end of the building will be an 
octagonal recess for the organ, 22 ft. wide and 
6 ft. 6 in. deep, divided from the nave by a 
deeply-moulded and enriched arch, springing 


from granite columns with carved freestone 


capitals. Over the pillars dividing the bays will 


be moulded arches in brickwork and cement, 


'erection. The architect was Mr. Stent, of War- 


, 
Fontmell Magna. The cost of the enlargement 
and the echool buildings is estimated at from 
6001. to 7001., of which about half has been col- 
lected or promised. 

Norwich.—The French Church, formerly the 
parish church of St. Mary-the-Less, has been re- 
opened for divine service, after undergoing much 
alteration, and having been to a considerable 
extent restored. From its situation with regard 





between which and in the centre over each pillar | to the Cathedral Church, to which it was appro- 


convenient schools. The architect selected by 


| the committee was Mr. E. W. Barber, the son of 
‘the incumbent of St. John’s, Leicester, whose 


plans were approved ; and the contractors were 
Messrs. Jobn Sharp & Son, builders, Wigston. 
The building, which is in the Early Pointed style, 
consists of two main portions, which open into 
one room, to be used as the mixed school for 
children above six years of age, with two separate 
_ porches for entrance, and a large infant-room at 
_ the extreme end, quite separate from the mail 
room, The schools are placed back from the 
street about thirty-five yards, and the front space 
forms a playground for the boys ; the girls’ play- 
ground, with the necessary premises and offices 
for both schools, being placed in the rear of the 
| building. 





j 
| 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Birmingham.—The chief stone of the new 
_workhouse for the Aston Union has been laid. 
The entrance building, with a frontage of 300 ft., 
has a bold archway in the centre; to the left (or 
male side) of which is a corridor leading to the 
_clerks’ offices, waiting-room, and a board-room, 
34 ft. by 18 ft.; and beyond are the rooms for 
the male probationers and tramps, with all the 
| requisite closets and lavatories. There are spa 
| cious airing-grounds in the rear, leading to the 
engine-house and such other places as will give 
useful occupation to the able-bodied men. On 
the right of the entrence archway are the wards 
and dormitories for the females of various classes, 
clothes-stores, dining-rooms, and other conve- 
niences, Inthe rear of these entrance buildings 
are large airing-grounds, divided by a central 
avenue leading to the main building, of three 
stories in height, the centre carried somewhat 
higher than the other ions. The principal 
material used in the elevations is red brick, with 
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blue brick strings, and stone dressings intro-|for the use of the office-bearers of the church, 
duced where appropriate. On each side of the| the whole being surrounded by a balustrade. 
entrance are the rooms for the master and | The platform is in oak, and the pews, as well as 
matron, communicating with a large central|the front of the galleries, are of pine. The 
hall, and corridors extending the whole length of | church is lighted by windows on three sides, 
the building. These corridors lead to the day-| which have been filled with obscured g 
rooms and dormitories, for able, aged, infirm, and | marked out with stars. At night, light will be 
imbecile men and women, with store-rooms,| supplied by means of central sunlights, and 
lavatories, &c. There are two staircases of stone| pendants from the roof of the aisles, and from 
in each division of the bnilding, and in the| under the galleries. The church is seated for a 
central hall a grand staircase in three divisions, | congregation of about 1,250. Mr. David Bryce 
lighted by a lantern tower, which forms the|was the architect; and the contractors were 
principal feature in the elevation. In the rear | Messrs. Watherston & Son, builders; Mr. Annan, 
of this are various domestic offices, including aj plasterer; Mr. Beattie, plumber; and Mesers. 
spacious cooking kitchen and bakery, and con-/| Purdie, Bonar, & Carfrae, painters. Mr. M‘Phail 
nected with the different wards are airing-grounds | was clerk of works. The building, including 
for the respective classes. On the male side | 13,6001. for the site, was estimated to cost about 
there are workshops and a mill; on the female 31,0001. 
-_ . meee laundry, and other appliances. 
é first floor has a large dining-hall, approached z 
by the central Seimean~tene 68 tes width, STAINED GLASS. 
38 ft. ; and well lighted on each side. The front} Gloucester Cathedral.—The eighth or eastern- 
centre is, as below, appropriated to the master most window in the south aisle of this cathe- 
and matron, and on either side are the dormi- | dral, according to the local Chronicle, has been 











The New Uxbridge-road Station, at 
Wotting-hill.—The new station at Uxbridge. 
road, near the Royal-crescent, is now finished. 
Though small in size, it has some architectural 
pretensions. The Kensington News says, on the 


lass, | whole there are no less than five doorways in 


front, which is in great contrast to the Metropo- 
litan Extension stations, which have but one 
doorway for egress and ingress, a circumstance 
which often occasions crowding and inconve- 
nience. The projecting eaves give the building, 
above all, an ornate appearance, being sup- 
ported on pairs of terra-cotta brackets. The 
apex of the roof consists of a large skylight 
and ventilator. The interior is thus amply 
lighted. In front of the station is a verandah 
formed by a triple ridge and furrow roof, glazed 
above, and supported by iron brackets, built into 
the walls, in lieu of columns, which latter are 
sometimes found to be an inconvenience and ob- 
struction. On the platforms below are separate 
waiting-rooms and offices, the up and down plat- 
forms being uniform. Only about one-fourth of 
the length of the platform is roofed over at pre- 





tories for the men and women, of different filled with stained glass in memory of the late 
classes, with a corridor the entire length of the Lieut.-Col. Sir Harry Darell, bart. 
building, as described for the ground floor. 


sent, a plan which may soon call for rectifica- 


The window | tion, as in wet weather it will compel the pas- 
On was originally of the same design as the others | sengers to herd together under the roof, instead 


the second floor there is the same general in the south aisle, but was altered and enlarged of ranging themselves opposite the respective 


arrangement of corridor and staircases, and a —probably about the beginning of the fifteenth | 
like division of the sexes on either side of the century—as a memorial to persons commemo- | 
centre buildings ; and on this floor some provision rated by the tomb beneath. Four or five years 
has been made for the future, as there are ago it was proposed to restore the tracery to the | 
several spare dormitories. A small portion of original pattern, and a window for it, to the 
the basement has been set apart for cellars, memory of the Niblett family, was executed in 
larder, boiler-room, and such other accommoda- Munich under the direction of Mr. J. D. T. Nib- 
tion as could be properly provided underground; lett. The architect of the cathedral, however, 
but otherwise the building is well above the determined to retain the present tracery, and 
ground level, and it stands in an elevated posi-| the window was, therefore, given to the Rev. 
tion. In the fitting-up of lifts, cooking and Sir Lionel Darell, of Fretherne Court. The glass 
warming apparatus, d&c., every well-proved | contains two rows of figures, with tracery over. 
invention of the best engineers will be used,| The tracery is filled with figures of angels. 
under the direction of Mr. Yeoville Thomason,| In the upper lights are the four Evangelists, 
the architect. The infirmary will be a separate with their symbole. In the lower tier are the 
block of buildings. The builders of the whole | figures of St. Stephen, Cornelius, the Centurion, 
are Messrs. Jeffery & Pritchard. The estimated /and St. Peter. Mr. Rogers, of Worcester, was 
cost of workhouse and infirmary is about the artist. 
35,0001, Shrawardine Church.—A stained glass window 
has been placed in the east side of the church to 
- * the memory of the late Mr. Pryce William Bowen, 
FROM SCOTLAND. of Shrawardine Castle, by some of his neigh- 
Edinburgh.—The new church built by the con-| bours and friends. It is a Gothic window, of 
gregation of Free St. George’s, in place of the Grinshill stone, divided into four compartments | 
edifice removed in the course of the progress of filled with the following subjects :—“ Naked and 
the improvements being made on the Caledonian ye clothed me,” “Sick and ye visited me,” 
Railway Station, has been opened for public “ Hungry and ye gave me meat,” and “A 
worship. The site is at the corner of Shand. stranger and ye took me in.” Beneath the 
wick-street, and Stafford-street. It measures window is a marble tablet bearing the inscrip- 
78 fc. from east to west, and 125 ft. from north tion. Both the glass and stone work were 
to south, and has been all built upon. The style executed by Messre. William Evans, Everall, & 
adopted is the Palladian. The principal front is Dodson. 
towards Shandwick-street ; and the west front is —_ — 
also elaborately finished. The main entrance is . 
flanked by coupled Ionic columns, surmounted Hliscellanea, 
by a broken pediment. Above is a range of 
arched windows, with projecting keystones, to ystablishment of Tramway Omnibuses| 
be carved. On either side is a slightly pro- a¢ xiverpool.—aAn unusual stir and excitement 
jecting wing, with a three-light square-headed aye prevailed in Liverpool, in consequence of the 
window on the ground floor, aud an arched win- jnanguration by the Liverpool Tramways Com- 
dow in the upper story. Corinthian attached pany of their new system of omnibuses, which 
colamns rise from the basement story to the are of great size, and built upon the American 
architrave, which, with the dentilled cornice, pjan, They are formed of American ash, and 
breaks over them. This portion of the fagade each omnibus is about 16 ft. long, 7 ft. in inte- 
is finished with a balustrade, having pedestals to rior height, and constructed to hold twenty-two 
carry vases. At the south-west corner a tower passengers inside and twenty-four outside. They 
is to be erected, but it has not been carried gre tastefully fitted and finished, and the outside 
further in the meantime than the basement well protected by rails. There has been quite a 
stage. The western elevation consists of a pysh upon the new vehicles, mach to the disgust | 
centre, in which are two ranges of rusticated win- of the old-fashioned omnibus drivers, who, by | 
dows, flanked by wings having attached Corin- « nursing” their rivals, do all in their power to | 
thian columns, surmounted by triangular pedi- worry and annoy them. The public generally, | 
ments, the outer mouldings of which are broken however, appear highly to appreciate the advan- 
off at some distance from the apex. The church tages which from increased size, readiness of 
will be entered through a vestibule and corridor. | ingress and egress, comfortable and safe outside 
Over the vestibule and corridor there is a large seats, and the absence of jarring and jolting, are 
hall, which is to be employed for congregational afforded by the new system. Each tramway 
purposes. The church proper is divided into| omnibus is drawn by three horses, and furnished 
centre and aisles by iron Corinthian columns} with breaks of great power. The fares are 3d. 
supporting a series of arches. The central portion | inside and 2d. outside. 
of the ceiling is elliptical in form, and is divided | 
| Oswestry Cottage Hospital.—The founda- 


into square els, with bosses at the inter-| 
: ary he aisles consist | tion stone of the Oswestry and Ellesmere 

















sections, while the ceilings of t 


classes of carriages, and immediately entering 
the same, as on the Metropolitan. It is stated 
to have been built for the London and North- 
Western Company, by Mr. Richard Dunckley, of 
Blisworth, and to have cost 5,0001. or 6,0001. 


| Yate Discoveries in the Peninsula of 
Sinai.— The vice-chancellor of Cambridge 
University has published to the senate a very 
interesting report from Mr. Q. H. Palmer, fellow 
of St. John’s College, a distinguished Oriental 
| scholar, who was sent by the university to ac- 
company the Ordnance survey in the peninsula 
of Sinai. The funds were supplied from the 
foundation of Mr. Worts, formerly devoted to 
travelling bachelors. Mr. Palmer has collected 
a great body of information on the nomencla- 
ture, the traditions, and the inscriptions of the 
country. He says,—In the course of our explo- 
rations we found many interesting remains, 
almost identical with the primeval dwellings and 
tombs found in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. These discoveries drew my attention 
to another fact, which I think may prove im- 
portant to British antiquaries, as suggesting an 
analogous explanation of the curiously-marked 
stones of Scotland. It appears to have been a 
custom from time immemorial for the rude inha- 
bitants of the desert to mark out their borders 
with large stones, on which each tribe cut or 
scratched its own peculiar symbol. This custom 
| prevails to the present day, and it is a note- 
worthy circumstance that the marks now in use 
among some of the Arab tribes closely corre- 


| spond in pattern and appearance with the stone- 
| markings of North Britain. 
| back a collection of these marks and symbols. 


I have brought 


Whitworth Metal—The quiet intimation 
given last spring about a new metal is now 
something to be talked about, says Chambers’s 
Journal, for Sir Joseph Whitworth, after a long 
course of experiment, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing iron and steel, which, as he states, will 
resist any amount of shock or strain that may 
be put upon them. This “‘ Whitworth metal,” 
as it is called, is, while in a molten state, sub- 
jected to enormous pressure, by which all the 
air-bubbles—those sources of weakness—are got 
rid of, and the metal is rendered perfectly homo- 
geneous. If Sir J. Whitworth be right in his 
conclusions, our iron trade is about to undergo 
another revelution. Besides guns of the largest 
size, which will send their bolt through anything 
and everything, and never burst, we shall have 
wheels for railway-carriages that will never 
crack, boilers that will never blow up, and wire 
for submarine cables that will not break in the 
laying. 

The Smoke Nuisance at Gateshead- 
on-Tyne.—Mr. William Wharton Bardon, Low 
Teams, Gateshead, on the Tyne, at Newcastle, 
was summoned before the Gateshead magistrates, 


of series of small domes. 
erected in the aisles and in the south end oppo- 
site the pulpit. The seats are in the modern 
style, with low backs, and open at the ends. 
The pulpit has been dispensed with, and instead 
a platform erected in the apse at the north end 
of the building. The roof of the apse is a semi- 
dome. It is supported by six pillars of polished 
Peterhead granite. Several feet lower than the 
preacher’s platform there is a second platform 


Galleries have been Cottage Hospital and Nursing Institution was 





laid on Monday last, November the Ist, with 
Masonic honours, by the Right Worshipful Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of North Wales and Shrop- 
shire, Sir W. W. Wynn, bart., M.P., by request 
of the brethren of the Saint Oswald Lodge, 
No. 1124. The building is designed to accom- 
modate twelve beds. Mr. W. H. Spuull, of 





Oswestry, is the architect ; and Messrs. Trow & 
Sons, of Wednesbury, are the coatractors. 


on the charge of allowing an illegal amount of 
smoke to issue from his works—twenty minutes 
of dense black smoke, and nine minutes of light, 
out of a period of sixty-eight minutes. It was 
stated on behalf of the defendant, who did not 
deny the offence, that hitherto he had tried 
every means in his power to prevent the emis- 
sion of smoke, and finding his efforts as yet in- 
effectual, he was about to adopt fresh measures. 
A fine of 40s. and costs was inflicted. 
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Interesting Discoveries in America.— 
A party of explorers in the district to the south 
and south-west of the Mormon settlement, at 
Salt Lake, report the discovery of the remains 
of an ancient city now almost buried in the sand 
of the desert. The ruins consist of a collection 
of rocks, mounds, and pillars, covering several 
acres in extent. Remnants of what had once 
been arches, with keystones, are still perfect. 
There also remain a number of small stone 
pillars, constructed with a peculiar kind of red 
mortar or cement, set upright about 20 ft. apart, 
as if they had been used to support an aqueduct 
from a large stream half a mile distant. In 
some places, the report states, the lines of 
streets were made distinctly visible by the 
regularity of the stones, and seemed to run at 
right angles to each other. Some of the stones, 
it is added, had evidently been cut into squares 
with hard tools, although their original forms 
were scarcely perceptible. That the people of 





this long-lost city had attained a considerable 
degree of civilisation is further evidenced by the | 
remains of ancient salt-works in the vicinity. | 
Many traders have noticed similar ruins in other | 
sections of the country between the Rocky | 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada chain. 


Associated Arts Institute.— The first 
conversazione was held last Saturday night at) 
the Kooms, in Conduit-street. The object of the 
institute is “to deliveraddresses and hold debates 
on questions connected with the fine arts, to 
exhibit sketches, and generally to promote inter- | 
course amongst artists, and those interested in 
art.” An inaugural address was delivered by 
Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A., the chairman. The 
members (140 in number) are chiefly young 
artists. Meetings are held on Saturdays during 
the session (October to May), papers are read, 
and debates follow. The great point of interest, | 
however, is the competitive production of sketches 
by members. The committee name a subject, 
the members treat it according to their own 
notions, the sketches are brought together at a 
given meeting, and their merits are decided by | 
the votes of all present. The winning sketch is 
then photographed, and preserved in the album | 
of the institute. 


The New Mansion-House Street.—<At. 
the last weekly meeting of the Metropolitan | 
Board of W cks, a memorial was presented from 
the inhabitants of the Mansion House, praying 
that the open space upon the west side of the 
Mansion House, between Bucklersbury and 
Charlotte-row might be left intact ; and it desired 
also that the new Mansion-House Street might | 
be terminated by an uncovered space capable of | 
being appropriately ornamented, and in which | 
case the ground beneath the surface might be | 
used as vaults. The erection of a triangular | 
building on the vacant ground wouid seriously | 
interfere with the proposed public improvements. | 
Sir John Thwaites said the purchase of that piece | 
of ground would cost over 200,000]. The’ 
question was eventually referred to the Works 
Committee. 


Opening of the New Cemetery for 
Rochester.—The new cemetery which has just 
been completed for this town has been opened | 
and consecrated. It is situate about a mile 
from the town, and adjoins the road leading | 
to Maidstone. The quantity of land acquired by 
the board of health was twenty acres. Only 
twelve acres of the land, however, will, for the 
present, be brought into use. The whole cost of 
the land and buildings is §,000!. The chapels | 
for both episcopalians and nonconformists are of 
brick, and plain. Adjoining the entrance-gates | 
is the residence of the gardener and keeper of | 
the grounds. The architect was Mr. J. Young, | 


of this town. The building and boundary walls’ 
were erected by th f i i 

y the executors of the late Mr. J.| prominent aspect to that part of the exterior | 
fronting to the market-place. Mr. James Stevens, | 


Stump, the contractor. 


St. Mary’s Church, Sandwich.—Arche- 
ologists may be interested to learn that the 
situation of the tower (which fell in 1667, and 
destroyed much of the interior of the church) 
has been ascertained, by means of excavations 
recently made within the building. The bases 
of the Norman columns were found in good pre- 
servation at some depth below the present floor, 
and are left exposed for the inspection of visitors. 
From their position they clearly show that the 
tower stood at the western extremity of the 
nave, but was internal to the church, occupying 
@ position over the present font. 


A Lock-out at the New Opera House, 
Paris.—On Monday, in last week, M. Viollet, 
the builder of the new Opera House, expelled all 
the men from the place, in consequence of a 
quarrel with his sub-contractors. After endea- 
vouring in vain to pereuade the journeymen to 
work for him at reduced wages, he sent for the 





police, and drove them out forcibly. 1t has now 
been summarily decided that M. Viollet was/ 
bound by the engagements of the sub-contrac- 
tors, and a commissary of police, an attorney, | 
and a huissier formally reinstalled the men in 
the building. | 

Netherlands Exhibition.—The awards to 
the successful exhibitors—very few English, how- 
ever, being present—were distributed by Prince 
Alexander in the name of the King. The 
Ministers of State and the representatives of the 
various countries interested took part in the 
ceremony, and a report was read by Baron 
Mackay, the president of the Central Jury, as_ 
to the results of the exhibition. A large com- 
pany assembled at a banquet given in the even- 
ing. Ilaminations and a display of fireworks 
brought the exhibition to a close. 


Doncaster Church.—A_ subscription list, 
headed by the late vicar, lies at the bank, for the 
restoration of the pinnacles of St. George's 
Church, which, from original construction and 
fractures by storms, are in such a state that. 
complete rebuilding of the parapet is requisite 
to make it safe. Mr. Teale estimates the cost 
at 4001. Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C., has offered to 
pay half the cost, provided a contract is made 
to his satisfaction before next May. 


Swansea New Hospital. — The forma! 


opening of this institution has taken place. 
About 14,000]. have been expended in the 
erection and furnishing of the building; and it 
was opened free of debt. It was erected by 
Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, of Swansea, 
builders. The original plan, as stated in the 
architect’s description, comprised a north wing. | 
This has not yet been built. There are, there- | 
fore, only fifty beds, instead of 100, the number | 
originally fixed upon. 


i 


} 

Cafes in Paris.—A journal publishes some | 
curious statistics relative to the cafés in Paris, | 
and etates that the French capital possesses 
4,730 of those establishments, in addition to 


| sixty-four cafés concerts. They give employ- 


ment to from 8,000 to 10,000 persons, and the | 
business done by them amounts to 120 millions | 
of francs annually, 

| 


Proposed New Public Hall for Tunbridge 
‘Wells.—A public company is being established | 


to erect a public hall for Tanbridge Wells; and 
out of 2,000 shares all have been disposed of, | 
except about 400; and less than 2,000/. remain | 
Ata recent public meeting | 
an appropriate resolution in support of the| 


to be subscribed for. 


object in view was passed, 


Macclesfield Town-hall Bxtension. — 
The new corner-stone of this extension has been | 


laid. The addition is intended to give a more 


The Swansea Gaslight Company. — At | °! Macclesfield, is the architect ; and Messrs. K. 
the 17th halt-yearly meeting of this company, the Neill & Sons, of Manchester, are the builders. 


chairman stated that notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in price during the last half-year to 3s. 6d., 
and the large outlay for extension of works and 
mains, the full parliamentary dividend would be 
divided. During the last seven years the de- 
mand for gas had increased 105 per cent. They 
required additional capital for still further erec- 
tious. The gas had been reported by the local 
medical officer of health to have the illuminating 
power of 15°5 to 16 sperm candles, or 33 per 
cent. beyond the requirement of their Act, and 
was free from all impurities. A noble suite of 
offices had been lately erected from the design 
of their engineer, and under hig superintendence. 


The Late Bir. John Bruce.—The sudden 
death, in the street, of thia estimable and accom- 
him best. He was one of the most admirable of 
our literary antiquaries, and has left many solid 
and useful contributions to biographical and 
historical knowledge. 


Opening of a New Market-house at 
Accrington.— On Saturday last the new Market 
Hall recently erected in this town was publicly 
opened by Mr. Samuel Dogdale, chairman of the 
local board. It will hold 10,000 or 12,000 
persons. 





| plished man will distress most those who knew | 





Rome.—The foundation stone of the monu. 
mental column on the Janiculum, in commemo. 
ration of the (Ecumenical Council, wag 
with due solemnity on Thursday, October 14th, 
by Cardinal Berardi. 


Institution of Surveyors.—The next ordj. 
nary general meeting of this Institution will be 
held on Monday, November 8th, when the pregi. 
dent, Mr. John Clutton, will open the session 
with an address. 


Social Science Association.—It has been 
determined that the next Congress of this Aggo. 
ciation shall be held in Newcastle, 





TENDERS. 


For Girls’ and Infante’ School, New Malden, Surrey ;— 
Turner (accepted) .. ee oa 











For additions and alterations, 78, Cannon-street, City, 
Mr. Frederick Sparrow, architect ;— City 


pO EE NR «+» £818 0 0 
BORGES cisccocsssvindepomecinnstnernes Sn O'@ 
OE a RS See 576 18 9 
Outhwaite & Son.......... evecowe eceeses 572 0 0 
Bridgman & Nuthall ..........csseseee 648 0 0 





For new church on the Beaconsfield Estate, Bri 
Quay, Yorkshire. Mr. R.G. Smith, architect, Quan. 
tuties — by Mr. G. W. Ranweli :— 


Sane, ..0.0icasveusevseesesnatidsecpe £3,980 0 0 
Shaftoe & Barry ..........00ccreeecee 3,008 0 0 

sspetnbiiiebcsiniiieisuiaeiaastamcenais, NE an 
Weatherley & Rymer ............... 3,201 0 0 
Simpson & Malone .............006.. 3,188 0 0 
Rennard pled) 383 0 0 








Won cnsuting: Sure Dennih: tee eitesaip Sein fp 

Messrs. Standing A Marten, Mr. A. archi- 

tect, Quantities supplied :— 
Jackson 











00 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
{| PRN RAS ES 872 11 0 
Aitebison & Walker’ .......00065.+ 625 0 0 
DOROG . sccncesnvoniscsccerevntinectabhesete 840 0 0 
Hutchinson avo 0 0 
Beaver & Coates ccorescceccesecsscces 797 0 0 
WF OPE 1 cnticnptonsentagempcneniinse 7397 0 «0 
Rowe & Verran (accepted) ..... . 75 00 
pS ae ern 00 


For alterations and additions to 150, Camberwell-road, 
for Mr. Machu. Mr. Robert Parris, architect : 









R. & T. Wilson 338 0 
Cc . w 0 
26 11 0 

234 0 0 

zso0 0 0 

BIE cosine cichinncbicsdbnddistianbeshtacets 230 0 0 
DORIS. eitisncscsvnidevenvccsddscsssstaverstaee 25, 0 0 
TY Ree 249 (0«0 
I~ anit nceincticmmiemsenmesabah 20 00 
Sie chs enue didiveiedsdibechesegieheduah 20 0 0 
Boyton & Pi on... cscccescicvsscsssosees 2 0 0 
a mecnieupentipaines . 0 00 
SUIT sts tond ciel as aeitunannaliaiaaains ies 239 0 0 
i I ee es 238 0 0 
a ee 228 0 0 
Horsdelle .... 227 0 0 
(OS yield 22410 0 
Rowe & Verran 221 0 0 
ee 221 10 0 
Riches... 20 0 0 
Ransom 216 0 0 
SRDUTIIT .cteoangnnbagsuaseneannaneese zl 0 0 
Ci @ Mi MB. cei cteicienicticcaots 25 0 0 
CO ciscchinintdininigsibiintitaiarcaanéial igo 10 0 
Ei sirinsientieitetiicennsnaentiinmaitimilivedivas 196 0 0 
RIN sxitanicsbrucptctdasaainnmmeteiad 19% 0 0 
Fike IONE sn ses csnsepecceocdoebincdins 195 0 0 
Heaver & Coates..........c0cccessceseee 19417 0 
SE Dt Otte. csnmersinh aiinguiensauns Isy 0 0 
POOR Se TARO ccsssxcocecnanntienesacs 17510 0 
Shirley & Horne .........00.00.ce0000e 176 0 0 
Pitcher (aceepted) ...........cc000 sue 173 0 0 





For reinstatement of factory, and new chimney-shaft, 
for Messrs. Tull, Giauvili, & Co., at John-street, B 






friars. Mr. H.W. Hayward, architect, Quantities not 
supplied :— 
Merritt & Aahby .......cccsrsessorneseee £629 0 0 
Deards ..., 64 0 0 
WEMOUM die chiasssessseibcnieiaals 685 0 0 
Staines & Son (accepted) .. 669 0 0 





For three additional shops at Beckenham, for Colone! 
Wilson, Messrs, Haywood & Biashill, architects :— 


Gammon & Sons ..........sse0eesee0e £1,983 0 0 
ein ceitrmatitianstdescaitaaamietumonaen 1,987 0 0 
Mine WOOD 5ccsccicicinccatsseusiiis 1,886 0 0 


Tulley (accepted) 





For building four cottages at Patcham, for Mr. J. Brow”. 
The plans prepared, and quantities supplied by Mr. Tuppe®, 
architect :— 

Holloway & Son 
MEUNOUT - caccspnserebiinnshisvontevbaneicssk 
Blackmore _........... 
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For re-buildin No. 110 Edgware-road for Mr. L 
Kyezor. Mr. B. Tabberer ’ Mr. L. 
jt Franklin & Andrews : Architect, Quantities by 








Patman & Fotherin snecbihebd 

Temple & Foster alta 9 ° 
Browne & Robi 00 
Ebbs & Sons ........ hed 0 0 
Henderson & Cairns ,, 90 
Crabbe & Vaughan ..... 00 
SEC a RR ie leg 2,126 0 0 





Felling Drainage.—Thia drain: has been let by the 
oard, the cutting and laying of pi to Mr, 
Young, contractor, Sunderland; and ‘be su oe, pipes 
to Messrs. G. H. Ramsay & Sons, Swalwell Sewer Pipe 
Works, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. B.K. & O'D.—F. A. B.—A. J.—W. D. & Son. —W. W.—G. W. H. 
—R. V.—N. 8. J.—8. & 8on.—H. C.—J. 8.~J. T. & Bon.—E. Me D.— 
T. H. M.—G. B, F.—W. H. 8.—J. R.—J. P.T.—G. E.—A. H.—F. B.O 
—F.6.—T. F.—R. T.—G. D-H. H. 8—J. W. P.—Messrs, H. & B— 
W. F.—E. J. P.—W. B.—J. W. B.—C. J. F.—N. A. H.—T. L. (send the 
three blocks when book is publishe).—@, H. (answer was given last 
week).—A New Forester (the pump acts well in some situation s),— 
A. F. (next week). 

Erratum.—1n notice of the Sherborne Hotel, for “ Esteorn ” read 
Eatcourt, 

We are compelled to decline poin out books and givin, 

pointing giving 


All statements of facta, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 


by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for | 


publication. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors, 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ont- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 


Advertisements, and strongly recommends that. RE 


Copigs ONLY should be sent. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
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Published at 5/. 5s, offered for 31. 16s, 
QWEN JONES’S GRAMMAR of 


ORNAMENT. 


W ORKING DRAWING, No. 26.—L. & 
ENGINE — DETAILS. amg A THE BNGINDEO oe PR DAY. 





Impl. 4to, 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, with Lett 
descriptions, extra cloth, gilt edges, 


ORNAMENT of SAVAGE TRIBES. — See 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 
EGYPTIAN OEUARERS.—See Owen Jones’s 
Tr 0 Or t 
ASSYRIAN and PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 
GREEK ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones's 
Grammar of Ornament. 
POMPEIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
age one ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 
r of Or t 
BYZANTINE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 


ARABIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 











(THE ENGINEER of FRIDAY, NOV. sth. 


CONTENTS. 
1.—Biack, Hawthorn, and Co.'s Tank Locomoti 
2.—The Buez ¢ aual.— No. 1. rors ainasaiaatial 
3.—Postleth waite’s Bolt Porging Machine ({Tilustrated). 
eo — Ld a Steam Transport Train. 
.— India Public Works and the Institution of Civil in 
6. —Mechanico-Chemical Ventilation. aa 
7.—Homogeneons Iron. 
8.—Literatare. 
9.— Foreign and Colonial Railways, 
10, Tasmanian Kailways. 
ae —— Nuisance. 
_ nstitution of Civil Ea: - i 
1. Pow a of Civ: gineers—Premiams, 
4 Engineering and 8c 
“ioe ri] jentific News of the Week. Full 
THE ENGINEER, price 6d. ; by post 74.—Office : 163, Strand ; 
and at all Newsagents and Kailway Stations. 


BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, with large 
iarvaiis oo oon —— OLD and NEW BHIDGES, and 

of the AMENT in the latter, — iGI- 
NEER of FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5. _— power anaes 











Grammar of Ornament. 
TURKISH ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 
Grammar of Ornament. 


MORESQUE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 
Grammar of Ornament. 

INDIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones's | 
Grammar of Ornament. 


HINDOO ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


CHINESE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


CELTIC ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


UALIFIED CANDIDATES for the 
INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT specially PRE- 
PAKED, by a B.A. Cambridge (sen. op, 18643), formeriy a 

pupil of a civil eugineer in very large practice. Has beea employed 
in incia.—Address, C. BE. 24, Cleveland-syuare, W. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


(jf LDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 


Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Mar!vorough Inn, Blenheim. 
steps, Oxford-street. Work dene by the day, hour, orjob, Materials 
found if required.— Address to the Secretary. 





UPIL WANTED, by an Architect and 


SURVEYOR, iu good practice. Must be well educated,— 
Address, stating age, &c. to 278, Office of “ Lhe Builder.” 


TIIMBER-YARD FOREMAN 


WANTED, who well understands his business, and quite 





|MEDL“Z VAL ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s ‘*psble of taking the entire managemeut of a retail yard. Must 


| 


Grammar of Ornament. 


NAISSANCE ORNAMENT.—See Owen 


Jones’s Gra omar of Ornament. 


ELIZABETHAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen 


Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., ITALIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 


on THURSDAY. 
Ga NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 


Grammar of Ornament. 


LEAVES and FLOWERS from NATURE.—See 
OWEN JONES'S GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. 


ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be | Impl, 4to, 112 super» Piates io gold and colours, extra cloth, gilt 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” | os 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other BERNARD QUARITCH, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 


STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. | 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, | 


| 
| 
{ 


edges. Published at 51. 5s. offered at 32 1 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
is day 1s pub ishe 


i, 
ORD ST. LEONARD'S HANDY-BOOK 


Ad of PROPERTY LAW. A New KEéition, being the Kighth, 
Pe ILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
i SLLEs PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


PRICK- ROOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Werk ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and au 


tab i f the N Building Act for Regulating the Coustructicn 
~ a ant Tell-tale Clocks, San and Wind Diane. "Revised ond Onpeeeed by New Caiculations "pen the 


Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 


j 


of Buildings. 
present Valae of Mate: ials and Labour. Arzrange* by an Architect of 


| eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring Surveyors. 


Lilusurated and exeinp) ified by Steel Hugravings and numerous W o.d- 


ittees, i i ai Bvo. se Sa. nearly bouud 
be es or = be promeely supplied with = hey Published by 7 KELLY, Paternoster row; SIMPKIN & 


estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church | 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, | 
ial appointment, Watch and Clock Maker | 


MARSHALL; avd may be hed of ail Booksellers 
Of whom may be had, new tlitions in Quarto, of the following 
Fractical Arcnitecturai Works t— 
1. PETER ‘NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
P Revised by 


by « . . | DEN Y, and CABINET MAKING. 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. CARPENTRY, JOINERY, ans Namplote Spviese of Lines, for ths 


Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and | 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- | 


street, London. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Me. WILLIAM TEGQ’S Descriptive 


Catalogue of STANDAKD WORKS in various Departments 
of Literature, sent free by post.—Addiess, Pancras-lane, Cheap- 
side, London, 


Just published, in post 8vo, cloth, with five plates, prive 4s. 6d. 





A RACTICAL TREATISE on CON-| 


CRETE and how to make it ; with Observations on the Uses 


of Cements, Limes, and Mortars. 
By H&uNRY REID, 0.E 
London: EK & F. N. SPON, 43, Charing-cross, 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 
& 0O.'8 PATENT REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHEET 
of every article required in a well-turnished *chool, sent for three 
stam ps.--PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBEKT-STAEET, MANCHESTER. 





Just published, 
UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 
plans or buildings, with or without « specification. Sent free 
by post for 30 stamps.—addre-s, A. C. 5, Northbruok-terrace, Burnt 
Ash-lane, Lee, Keut, 8B 


6“ Py OBKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 





The new and {lustrated edition of The Dwellings of the Labour- 
img Classes,” by HENRY KOBERTS Eq. FS A. (author of “* Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Coudition of the Ladouring Classes ”), 
will be found a eer yd f che effurta at home and abroad to 
secure “ Healthy Home.” for working mea «and women, 

“A most valuable handbook.”— The Builder. 

To be had at tne Office of the society for lay the Condition 
of the Labouriog Wlasses, 21, Exeter Hail, Strand. 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered ou sheet, with Specification, &c. 





\, vo. 26 woodcuts, price 21s. 
[HE THEORY of StRAINS in GIRDERS 
p . 


similar Structures, with Observations on the Application 
to Practive, and Tacies of the Strength aud other 


ward. 
The Work complete .n 2 vors. with 111 Woodeuts, price 36s, 
Via LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
j 
| 


ates. and numerous Woodcuts. : 
eae TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore. 


| tical and Practical 





tEDGOLD : ‘ 
—_— al n, fouuaed on Geometrical and Mechanical Princi- | 
ples. Teu Parts at 3. or in beards, 30+. ; containing upwards of 120 | 


Steel Plates, and nubserens Woodeut Disgrams. | 
2 PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYLNG, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED- 
GOL!) beth plain and ornamental ; coutaining a new aud complete 
System of Lives for Stone-cutting, for the Use of Workmen ; the | 
Form tion of Mortars, Cements, Coucrete, to which is added a variety 
of pew Designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, | 
&c. &c. ; and a Description of the various Materiais employed. Tea | 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s, ; containing upwards of Ninety Steel 


| 
| 
Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
d Execut- 
TRE; tafving plain and simple Rules for Drawing an 
urade te the od om style, including an Historical pen 
Gothic Architecture. Thustrated by upwards of Que bra _ : 
Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, including bume 
rous Diagrams, &c Twelve Parts at 3a or in boards, 36s. TILLA 
4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE end bi 
ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans Elevations, tions, Perspec- 
tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 
&. H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifally engraved on —_ = 
Direction for Building, and the estimated cost of each edifice. Twelve 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, 39s. s 
5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, oe 
isting of Plans, Blevations, S+:tions, Perspective Views and Details 
of Churches, Chapels, Schools, Almshouses, Gas Works, Markets, and 
other Buildings for public purposes. By 8 H. BROOKS, Architect. 
B aut fully engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 3s. or 32s. boards. 


6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 


ER’S GUIDE, containing a Series of Lesigus fur Decorating Apart- 


aiso under-tend the mahogany traie.—Apply, by letter only, to 
F. W. 32, Brompton-rosi, Kaigntsbridge. 











oa TU CARPENTERS. 
W ANTED, immediately, an energetic Man, 

to TAKE the LABUUR to CAKCASSING aud FIXING of 
several HOUSs#S. Piece-work in the bulk.—Appiy at the Works, 
Bennett Park, Blackheath, 8. €. 


\ } ANTED, a thorough, practical 

BUILDER'S CLERK, well up in book keeping, measuring, 
taking out quantities, and estimating. Must be energetic aud 
steady. Hours, Six to Half past Five —Address, stating salary and 
where last engaged, to Messrs. STEPHENS & WATSON, 5 and 6, 
Chariotte-strect, Portland-place, W. 





_ 


WANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
Offies in the country, a well-edu.ated YOUTH as OUT. DOOR 
PUPIL. One having been in an office a short time preferred.— 
Apply to W. A. 1, York-terrace, Kingsiand-road, Loudoa, N.E. 





TO WOuD MACHINISTS, 
¥, vr 
\7 ANTED, a thoroughly competent Man, 
to WORK « “GENERAL JOINER,” Mouiding Machi.e, &. 
Wage-, 26s, per week, with a constaucy.—Apply tu Mr. CARRUN, 
Ash Close, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &. 


y , , 
] ANTED,an ENGAGEMENT, temporary 
or otherwise, by an experienced ASSISTANT; or he would 
undertake work at bis own residence, A govd draugnutsmen, well up 
in constructiva, perspective, office routine, &«. Te ms moderate.— 
Audress, A. Z. A. Post-ottice, Westoourae-place, W. 








| TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYuUR3. 

\VANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a first-class ASSISTANT. Unexceptiouabe references.— 

Address, 337, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


' 





TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 

Tr , 1 
\ J ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 
SITUATION as PLUMBEX, or oun a JOB. Can do painting 
and gl«zing, and make himself generally userul.—Adaress, L. G, 
9, South-street, Manchester-syuare, W. 








TO MASTER BUILD&RS. 


\ 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK of WORKS or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, 


| Carpenter by trade, Aged 41. Guod references.—Aduie.s, J, E, 


26, Giynu-treet, Vauxbasil-gardens, Lambeth. 


JANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 32, 
j ? ’ ? 

married, a SITUATION as MANAGING CuskK toa 
Builver and Decorator. Practically acquainted wich "he ba -iness, 
wood estimawr, measurer, and buok-keeper. Can prepare drawings 
and +pecifications.—Address, F, M. care of Mr, Cniitoa, Park-rvad, 
Crouch-end, N. 


W ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FUREMAN of JOINERS, by « thorougely practical, 
energetic Mau, wich twetve years’ oxperienes. Well up iu m chmery, 
Ages 39. First-rate references,—Address, 5. T. 31, De Beaavuir-cres- 
cent, Southgate-road, N. vs 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
\ JANTED, by a thoroughly good 
PLUMBER, a JOB or SITUATION as THRKE-BRANUH- 
HAND. Bas no obj-ctiou t> tske piumbiug piecework, uf reytired, 
A good reference can be givel.—Address, PiUMBak, 37, abbey- 
street, Bermondsey, 5.E. 














nts with taste, and suited to the various Styles of Ar 
By H W. and A. ARROWSMITH, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
Ten Parts at 3s, or in boards, 3 . 

7. The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR'S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art o 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling, including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Man afacture of Piz- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &. By W. M. HIGGINS, Bay. Accompanied 
by actual Specimens of Hand-brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts at 3« or iu boards, %2s : _ 

The ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS 
ENCYCLOPASDIA: & new and enlarged Edition, eomprebending 
Practica! [illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed in 
every Description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Illustrated 
by upwards of 2.000 Wood Engravings. By LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineer, &c, The rapid p of Mechanical Science has deve- 


facts since the first publication, in 1835, 
loped many of the important acts | a coggrenem —_ 


at Jia. in an 
Corea ned the sedulous attention of the Rditor ; for, as the value 











W ANTED, HANDRAILS and STAIRS, 
by the Piece or Day.— First-class refereuces.—Address, 315, 
Ottice of ** the Builder.” 





TO ARCHII BCTS. ‘ 
\ JANTED, a K#-ENGAGEMENT, in 

id draught U i 
Town, as ASSISTANT. pow aes 
reet, Portiaud-piace, W, 





perspective, aad can assint af quan 
oeuta ations, A. B. 4, Bidwg Hvuse-st 


war aw ’ 

ANTED, a SITUATIUN, as FORE- 

MAN of WORKS, by 4 thorough practical Man, who has 

filled the same office to Uvntractors and suiiders fur tue we eight 

years, First-class references from past and present euyp' a. 

Carpenter anu Joiner by trade, No otj.ction to go abroad.—Address, 
J. v. B. 175, Barvsbdury-road, Islington, N. 








have 

each tested by experiment, a description was ngly pre- 

me ‘By the pa. Awe of new articles, and care in the revision of 

St oe, no han a eta amen tn 
i ‘a e 

that it may be received as full ~— So 


Man, thoroughly competent at the morcise machiue, oc as 
chaik-line wan. Would make himsecl( generally useful, if required, 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 





neeri Mechanism, 
Potion! Mea.” in two large vo. vols, cloth lettered, price 308, 


address, B, 36, Barbican, B.C, 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Nov. 6, 1869, 








WANTED, by a PLASTERER, some 


WORK, by piece or day. Town or country. oo mode- 
=a. J. L. 7a, Wickam-street, Poole-street, New North- 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


\ 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMEN . Has a first-rate knowledge of Gothic design, 
and is thoroughly well up in perspective. First-class references. — 
Address, A. R. T. 3, Lansdown Cottages, South Lambeth, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


wax TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
TIMEKERPER, or as Time and Store keeper, Town or coun- 
peo Alng ab sey aeeeem, R. M. B. 12, Ramelagh-grove, Ebuary- 


JANTED, an OUT-DOOR ENGAGE- 


MENT, either as TRAVELLER, COLLECTOR, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, or ‘MANAGER of an ESTATE. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence im the building trade, Good draughtsman, &c. Undeniable 
testimonials and references. Age 35.—Adiress, 291, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 











TO BUILDERS, &e, 
WANIED, by a WORKING PLAS- 


TERER, aged 30, CONTRACT PLASTERING. Would take 
one house er more.—Can be “= heamepanmnneniibesscnan: WwW. iB. 28, 


Crown-street, Hammersmith, 
\ 7. ANTED, after the 15th, EMPLOY- 
MENT as CLERK of WORKS, General Foreman, or Piece- 
work, by an experienced snd energetic man. Good references to 
previous and present employers.— Address, FOREMAN, care of Mr. 
Doctors’ 





HANKS, and a liberal DOUCEUR, will 

be given te any one procurip se. permanent ENGAGEMENT 

for a thorongbly competent BUILDER'S CLERK. x ¥ = Many 
year,’ qxpertenes, and excellent references. —Address, G. G. M. 253, 
Marylebone-1ea4, 


el WATCOMBE TERRA - COTTA 
CLAY COMPANY  {cmrrED 

to recei —Apply to 

MR. W. HILL, 


No. 1, PARK-PLACE, 8T. MARY CHURCH, sosquay. 





TIMBER “TRADE, English or Fo:eign.— 
WANTED, » RE ENGAGEMENT a SALESMAN, rar | || 


FOREMAN, BUYER, &. Three years in last situation. + wh 


Town or country.—Address, WILLIAMS, 90, Windsor-roal, 
way, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDE@S. 
HE Advertiser, a neat Draughtsman and a 


od knowledge «f!and, quantities, ——me. and measuring 
up vy is oven to a RE- ENGAGEMENT. Terms, 184 or 20s.—~Ad- 
dres*, M. 69, Rye-lane, Peckham, 8.8. 


DERS AND OTHERS. 
OINER’S WORK WANTED, by the 
piece. Town or country. 


Sashes and Grameen, thop fronts, 
stairs, bandral!s, or any description of joiner’s work. 





te) 


Labour only — 
Address, R. B. 24, Tavistock-terrace, Portobello-road, Notting- hill, 
ov, 





NGAGEMENT . WANTED, bye 

th hb} tent DRAUGHTSMAN and PERS 
oe | Be payee specimens, Salary 35s. —Address, 
A. B. 2, Dagmar-terrace, Besex-road, N. 





MARQUEES, TEN] TENTS, FLAGS, and 


ON SALE OR HIRE 
PIGGOTT, BROTHERS, 
No, 50, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, RO. 


50,000 0 YARDS of GRAVEL, of ‘in 


Pm ry ity, FOR SALE, 
Se eg YP 
p application to EDMUND REDDIN, st the 


City.—8am: 
~ ae Ose. Geer, ey ae hee eg ak 


Pits, or print 
BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. — 








and durability. Makers and Contractors to the pal firm: and 
railway and omni companies ia Bugland. ish +d 50 years, 
List of <a upos Manufactory, 963, Westminster 





Geta manana and ENCAUSTIO 





TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


BRICKMAKING, can secure the SERVICES of a steady, 





Hickson, 354, 8t. Andrew's hill, * Commons, E.C. 
ARCHITECTS AND BURV&YORS. 


Ww ANTED. by the Advertiser, a RE-EN-| 


GAGEMENT in an Architect's oe Well up in usual 
. D. 103, Manor-street, 





office duties. Good testimonials —Address, W 
Chelsea, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL or WORKING FOREMAN. Carpenter and 
Joiner by trade. Can prepare designs, working and detail yon ey | 
take out quantities, measure up work, and est-mate if reqaire 
—— references. Wages moderate.—Address, 30, Office of “ The 
ailder.” 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 
\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, GLAZIBR, and PAINTER. Can do 
ziac-work and paperhanginpg, and underrtinds general repairs of 
Naame PLUMB8&, 1, Lockhart-terrace, Bali's Pond-road, | 
on. | 


\ JANTED, a SITUATION, to TAKE 


CHARGE cf « JOB, or as Foreman of ‘Corpenton. First. | 
» New Church-road, Camberwell. | 





class references.— Address, G. L. 





TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ JANTED, a REENGAGEMENT as, 


FOREMAN oe WORKS or CONTRACTOR'S MANAGER. 
Has superintended fortifications, public and private buildings for a 
last thirteen years. Keven years’ experiencee im City works. Aged 37 
Good references. — Address, H. T. 43, 8t. George’s-road, Southwaik. 








TO SMITHS. 
WANTED, by “’ "eompaea Man, al 


SITUATION as above. Good reference.—App! letter, | 
te &.C. to &. C. Post-office, 21, Walwortb- road, Loudon. canes | 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ JAN TED, by the Advertiser, a RE-| 

ENGAGEMENT. Is accustomed to taking and laying down | 

ore Preparing detail anu other drawiogs. Good refereaces.— j 
dress, A. care of H. H. Collins, eq 5. Queen-street, E.C. 





WANTED, an “ENGAGEMENT, by al 


thoroughly competent ASSISTANT, gee 4 well up in | 
constructive a drawings.—Address, T. 


sinesh, Ramon . 65, Cambridge- 





ME CO8T CLERK. 


WANTED, ". SITUATION, as above. 
Fully competent. (Joiner by trade.)— Address, G. A. 8 15, 


Upper Tachbrook-s:reet, Pimlico, 8.W. | 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, who has | 


jast completed a first-class Gothic mansion in the North of 
Sees s RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP, GENERAL ‘eq +4 or 
Charge of a Job. Town or country. 
A May Joiner by trade, Aged 34.—Address, A. K. J. feaaen 
Broad-street, City, London. 








RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 


a RE-ENGAGEMEN/ as ASSISTANT, in town or ooumiey. 

Aceustomed to design, perspective, detail drawings, surveys, &c. 

Exrellent refi Good moderate, Aged 22.— 
Address, 999, Office of “ The Builder.” 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, who 


bas served an See of tbree + toa pcs Mat in 
general practice, a hn y ATION of » Land Agent and 
Surveyor. ot so much an object as hee neces in the 
Brighton. Good pF madrediary Meme H. 8. B. 51, Pavision-buiidings, 











ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 


[RE Advertiser, who has been in practice 


on his own behalf for the last two years, seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
— temporary or otherwise. Would undertake work at his own 
Satisfactory references and testimonials. —Address, A. Z 

a. oa Mr. Mucklow, 27, Danvers-street, Poulton-square, Chelsea, 


| designs, from rough sketches or othyrwi e. Understands perspective. 


| of a Job, Country preferred. 


| signing aod executing waterworks and town sewerde, and is a 
| Address, ALPHA, Post-office, Brad 


practical Man, to dig, make, and burn bricks. Having just con- 
cluded a five years’ contract, he has horses 
Undeniable references from last euployer.—Apoly, T. B. Natioaal | 
Coutract Company, 154. St. John's-atreet-roat, EC, 


GOOD GOTHIC oad SF RRSPROTIVE | 
LA. DRAUGHTSMAN requires a SITUATION as ASSISTANT, 
Can design, prepare working drawings, details, &c. and is well up in | 
the general rout’ ne of an office. 26 Good references. —Address, | 
AL! B.) 136, Cloudesiey-road, Barn»sbary, N. 








| AX ASSISTANT ‘doueen ¢ a RE-ENGAGE- | 


MENT. Can prepare working and detail drawings and | 
Goot referencer,—. —Address, 34, Office of “The Bulider.” 
To BUILDERS, &ec 


YOUNG MAN, Carpenter, Joiner, 


and used to Jobbing, in WANT of EMPLOYMENT. Terms 
| moderate.— Addres«, A. B. 37, Princess-street, Lisson-grove, NW. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHER3. 


YOUNG MAN, Carpenter and Joiner, | 
wishes for EMPLOYMENT as IMPROVER ia a Joiner’s Bhop, | 

| a would make an agreement for twelve months. References can 
| be had — Address, J. W. 27, Cochrane-terras, Bt. John's Wood, N.W. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ STEADY and respectable Young Man, | 
LA. aged S1, WANTS EMPLOYMENT, as CARPENTER and | 
Well up at bench work, aad has some ex aége of fixing. | 














| JOINER. 
| Can write well, &c. Moderate wages.— 
Bridge-road, Southwark, Leadon. 


‘A. FIRST-CLASS General GRAINER and 


PENCIL HAND, GILDER, &c. is in want of a SITUATION, 
Can fill up odd time with painting or take charge of work. Aged | 
| 32. Is a steady map, «nd has worked in London some years. 

Moderate wages will svffice.—Address, G. M. 7, Upper Camp-street, | 
Ashton -under-Line, near Manchester. 


THOROUGHLY competent ASSISTANT 
and DESIGNER wishes to ENGAGE in a responsible position 
a Office.— Address, W. 8. 11, Bed Lion-square, 


K. 34, Southwa = 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


THOROUGHLY practical ‘GENERAL 
FOREMAN requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to Take Charge 
A Joiner by trade. Aged 42. Weil 
up im all branches of the building trade, sotting out work, and pre- 

gh hae go drawings. &e. Twenty years’ experience. ~ Address, 
G. 8. Royal Eagineer Office, Netley Hospite!, near Southampton. 


TO MASONS, SCULPPORS, ARCHITECTS, &. 


LONDON LETTER-CUTTER requires 
cecasional EMPLOYMENT, in om vehi igi amamat cn: 
ENGRAVER, 37, Exmouth-street, Clerken wel 
TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYOR4, AND OTH 


CIVIL ENGINEER, who ‘has : hed ex- 


tensive experience in the management and control of public 
works, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Specially scqusinted with de- 








thoroughly qualified surveyor, leveller, and draughtsman, &.— 
ford, Bath. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


A N experienced CLASSIC and GOTHIC 
DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in design and constraction, 
specificatio.s, aud Burveyor’s duties, requires an ENGAGEMENT. 
Can undertake the entire management of an joffice, Terms very 
moderate. — M. A. Mr. Cooper's, 4, Verulam-buildings, 


Gray's Inn. 





TO LAND PROPRIETORS, yo yy a ENGINEERS, AND 
NTRA 
who has recent] 


GEN TLEMAN, been 
engaged in laying ont 4 large estate, is desirous of entering 
into s simular ENGAGEMENT, He has had great « aa 


Jand surveyor and leveller, both in this country on the Con- 
tinent. Has aleo been eugaged for many years in extensive baildiog 
4 Testimonial, unexceptionsbie, can be produced from 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


Ae Advertiser requires an Occasional or 
Sempemey ENGAGEMEN?T. Quantities, measuring, or esti- 
Indoor or out-door works. Terms moderate. —Address, 


several e eminent men in the profession.—Address, 344, Office of ‘‘ The 
ider.” 














TO BUILDERS AND OT 
[HE Advertiser desires EMPLOYMENT. 
Accust d to design buildi » Prepare worki 
architectural drawings. Wiliing to assist in prewar 4 = a 
work of an office — supervision of buildings, Many years on a 


building estate. own or count Salar: oderate.— 
ARCHITECT, 53, High Holbace WG. sisscacatshlin cee 


DERS. 
[HE Advertiser, who i is a highly respectable 


energetic Man, is open for an ENGAGEMENT 
ey pet Charge <' a Job, oot y wn eg (tee a 
u wor! 30 «Geol 
preferred —Address, 231, Post-odee, Vauxhall. en ee 


r[PEMPORARY “ASSISTANCE, or other- 


wise, offerrd by a “ate competent ’ ASSISTANT, of 














COND a raaseoe in CASE of INJURY, 


AND A FIXED 8UM IN CASE OF DEATH, 
gy hd ACCIDENT of ANY KIND, 


May Policy of the 
ts Pon n paia TAssNGERS ASSUMANCE COMPANY. 
a paymen' wo ins 
allowance atthe rate of 61. per week for nal aa siete. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and to age STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. a Old Broad -street, B.C, and 


Nos. 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 6.W, 
ph 1803. 
Capital, 1,609,0002, 7 -up and in 


vested, 700,0001, 

Insurances agaivet Fire can be effected with this Company on every 
description of property, at moderate rates of premium. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce 
Policy-holiers and ali intending Insurers to protect ves fally 
from loss by fire, which can now be done ata net annual cost of from 
1s. 64. per cent. upwards, 

Septennial Policies charged og A six years’ premium, 





Prompt and liberal settlemen mn. 
The usual alowed 7 S ahiaad imeurances. 
JAMES Hi D, Superintendent. 


APITALISTS about to commence 


earts of his own. | 


atandicg about 12 feet high. Price 
cular, apply at the Anglesea Arms, New Town, Bromley, Kent. 





TILES — HARGREAVES & CRAVEN, JACKFIELD WorKS, 
near BROAELEY, SALOP.— Pavements, Eeolesiastical and 
made from the celebrated Fine Clays of Broseley, 
their nature and of great beauty in Pattern mony Any 
List, Special Designs, and Estimates on application at Works. 


er COTTA.—J. M. BLASHFIELD 
Has opened SHOW ROOMS for exhibition of specimens of 


$s, BRRNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
gywitcations and Drawings for Architectaral Works should be 


the 
MANUFACTORY, STAMFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE 


— 








MANUPACTORY STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


| WOE SALE, a PAIR of ancient PORT- 


LaND STONE COLUMNS, with caps and bases complete, 
P moderate,—For further parti- 








OLD MOULDINGS. 
Gold Mouldings of the best quality Manufsctured and kept in 


““*"’ GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 


No, 4, Lemgien 54 PLACE, W. 
Bectionsa of Mouidings and List of Prices can be had on 





ie le abe Fae ee Ge € 


FACED WITH PATENT BLOCKS, 


— IN QUALITY TO THE BEST FACE ame 





Now being used near St. Les Chumsh, Richmond 18, to 
Mr. rrMen C Coutractor. 


BROOMHALL TILE COMPANY 
“TAYLOR'S PATENT,” Limited. 
COX'S WHARF, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, &.E 


Patent Vitrified Damp Proof Course 
throughout the Seeatnen, 


Vv) IRGIN CORK for GROTTOS, 
FERNERIES, and SUMMER - HOUSES, on ae, Fe 
and Lisbon Corkwood Company (mites, 3 pper 

| eran street, EC. Ageats wanted for country towns. 

Peancs Bina BUILDING MATERIALS, 


JOSHUA BINES pgapogan: TERRACE, CH 
SST STOOE 1 in LONDON, Bhop Pats, Marble 








HE 





a 





~ pieces bby Do ore, Eatrance Le wed 
one factitties ‘to Poot ie ists and’ Doom, oe to Metro- 
politan Railway Stations Ss N.B—The highest price 
given for Old Buildings to take down. —— 
PRIZE MEDAL, EXHIBITION of 1862, 
AWARDED for EXCELL’ of MANUFACTURE 


COMPANY, POOLE, Donsar, and 
LANE, LONVON, Manufacturers MOSAIC, ENCAUSTIC, 
and TESSELATED TILE PAVEMENTS, including Vitreous 7 
‘alle, Cumsorvatories, Se. 


om apn patterus of tile paving, with prices, and estl- 
NBR OVED from 36 to 84, 8t, Martin's 
ae 44 , Par:iament-street, to 84, 








